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THE  HOME  OF  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


Correspondence  Instruction  is  a  project ,  grand  in  its  concep¬ 
tion ,  successful  in  its  operation ,  satisfactory  in  its  results — a 
great  boon  to  thousands  of  ambitious  men  and  women. 


Yesterday  is  dead ;  tomorrow  is  unborn  ;  today  is  the  crisis 
of  your  life. —  Henry  Sabin,  LL.  D. 


Through  the  medium  oj  the  United  States  ?nails  — prompt, 
reliable  and  far-reaching —  Correspondence  Instruction  brings 
the  teacher  and  the  student  into  a  close  and  sympathetic  —  a 
really  personal  —  union. 


Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm. 

— Emerson. 


AN  AMBITIOUS  STUDENT 


This  is  the  day  oj  the  trained  man.  In'  competition  with  him 
the  untrained  man ,  or  the  poorly  trained  man ,  cannot  maintain 
himself.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  too  much  theory.  Never  yet  was 
good  practice  which  was  not  preceded  by  and  based  upon  good 
theory.  Let  your  theoretical  training  be  broad  and  deep.  It  is 
vour  only  sure  foundation  for  the  best  work. 

—  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

I  resident  Mass.  Institute  of  Teclmology. 
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INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL. 


An  Advance. — Study  at  home  during  spare  hours  under  the  direct 
guidance  of  correspondence  teachers  is  the  most  marked  educational 
movement  in  recent  years.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  pro¬ 
nounced  success.  No  one  now  doubts  the  value  and  the  efficiency  of 
home  study  and  correspondence  teaching. 

Changed  Conditions. — Our  surroundings  today  are  not  what  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  In  every  avenue  of  activity  competition  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  severe.  Demands  upon  the  abilities  of  men 
and  women  are  increasing  every  year,  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  the  man  who  desires  to  succeed  in  any  business  or  profession  must 
be  better  educated  than  his  father  was. 

New  Requirements. — There  was  a  time  when  the  person  who  knew 
“the  three  R’s”  could  teach  school,  when  the  boy  who  did  the  menial 
work  of  the  office  could  become  bookkeeper  in  a  sort  of  apprentice 
fashion,  when  the  man  who  shoveled  coal  could  fit  himself  for  the 
chief  engineer’s  place  by  simply  “catching  on”  to  the  ways  of  manip¬ 
ulating  engines,  boilers,  and  dynamos,  but  those  days  have  passed. 

Preparation  Needed. — More  young  men  and  young  women  are  at¬ 
tending  college  than  ever  before.  They  are  making  thorough  prep¬ 
aration  for  their  life  work,  and  are  crowding  out  those  who  have  had 
no  technical  training.  Great  practice  schools  have  been  founded  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  their  graduates  are  more  competent  and 
better  paid  than  those  whose  knowledge,  though  practical,  is  much  too 
limited  in  amount  and  kind.  The  correspondence  schools  have  opened 
the  way  for  the  education  of  the  masses. 

Education  Pays. — It  ought  not  to  require  any  extended  argument 
to  convince  a  reasonable  person  that  the  more  thorough  and  complete 
his  education,  in  whatever  business  he  may  engage,  the  more  satis¬ 
factory  will  be  his  services  and  the  larger  his  salary.  To  go  to  school 
as  much  as  possible,  therefore,  should  be  the  unwavering  determina¬ 
tion  of  every  ambitious  young  man  and  young  woman. 
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Success  Possible. — But  there  are  many  persons  who  cannot  attend 
school  as  they  desire.  Circumstances  are  such  as  to  prevent  them. 
This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  such  persons  should  not  gain  a  thor¬ 
ough  education.  The  use  which  persons  make  of  their  spare  time 
largely  determines  their  success  or  failure.  Correspondence  instruc¬ 
tion  affords  the  opportunity  to  attain  success.  The  greatest  scholars 
of  all  time  have  been  home  students,  and  they  have  brightened  their 
wits  and  increased  their  learning  by  correspondence  with  others  like 
themselves. 

Instruction  by  Mail. — Thirty  years  ago  “going  to  school  by  mail” 
was  unknown.  In  1873  the  first  Home  Study  Circle  was  organized  in 
Boston.  A  few  years  later  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Courses  were  instituted  and  from  this  splendid  idea  has  grown  the 
great  system  of  Correspondence  Instruction.  The  best  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  world  have  adopted  it.  One  American  university 
offers  more  than  two  hundred  correspondence  courses  in  twenty-three 
different  departments. 

Strong  Indorsement. — Many  eminent  educators  and  public  leaders 
have  investigated  Correspondence  Instruction,  and  have  given  it  their 
unqualified  indorsement.  President  Harper,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  says:  '“The  work  done  by  correspondence  is  even  better 
than  that  done  in  the  classroom.  Students  who  come  to  us  after  a 
year  of  such  work  are  better  prepared  than  those  who  have  taken  it 
with  us  in  the  classroom.  The  correspondence  student  does  all  the 
work  himself.  He  does  it  in  writing.  He  does  twenty  times  as  much 
reciting  as  he  would  in  a  class  of  twenty  people.  He  works  out  the 
difficulties  by  himself  and  the  results  stay  by  him.”  Dr.  C.  A.  Mc- 
Murry,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  says:  “Those  who  took  my  course  by 
correspondence  did  three  times  as  effective  work  and  gained  three 
times  as  much  satisfaction  as  those  who  took  it  in  the  classroom.” 

A  Guide  Necessary. — Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  the  noted  New  York 
preacher  and  reformer,  says:  “The  great  fault  of  private  attempts  at 
education  is  that  the  learner  is  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  runs  great  risk  of  never  getting  anywhere  in  particular.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  scheme  of  education  by  correspondence  comes  to 
the  rescue.  If  a  man  cannot  go  to  college,  the  college  can,  in  this 
way  in  a  very  wide  and  true  sense'  of  the  term,  come  to  him.”  The 
correspondence  student  brings  the  school  to  himself  because  he  wants 
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it,  and  he  appreciates  its  instruction  because  he  feels  the  need  of  it, 
and  because  it  is  the  very  best  investment  of  time  and  money  which 
he  can  make. 

The  Future. — Correspondence  Instruction  is  destined  to  become 
more  and  more  a  factor  in  the  educational  forces  of  America  and, 
indeed,  in  the  world  at  large.  It  is  a  project  grand  in  its  conception, 
successful  in  its  operation,  satisfactory  in  its  results,  a  great  boon  to 
thousands  of  ambitious  men  and  women. 

FOR  WHOM  INTENDED. 

Many  Included. — Correspondence  Instruction  is  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  number  of  men  and  women  who,  through  force  of 
circumstances,  were  not  permitted  to  attend  school  in  early  life  as 
much  as  they  desired,  and  who  are  now  ambitious  to  improve  them¬ 
selves.  This  Correspondence  School  is  conducted  as  other  schools  are 
.  and  its  design  is  to  train,  by  careful  study  and  by  written  recitations, 
for  better  service.  The  need  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time. 

Study  Much  Neglected. — In  the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  night 
schools  are  conducted  during  a  part  of  the  year  and  many  students 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  study  under  competent  teachers, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  towns  and  cities  there  are  no  such  advan¬ 
tages.  Desultory  reading  along  no  particular  line  and  without  any 
supervision  is  the  only  educational  feature  of  most  homes,  and  this  is 
often  neglected  and  finally  stopped  altogether. 

A  New  Opportunity. — But  to  work  on  a  course  of  study,  under  the 
direction  of  eminent  teachers,  and  to  accomplish  some  definite  end, 
is  an  inspiration  to  anyone.  Correspondence  Instruction  furnishes 
just  this  incentive.  Anything  that  can  be  learned  can  be  learned  by 
home  study,  for  the  most  the  teacher  can  do  is  to  direct,  and  this 
assistance  is  given  just  as  effectually  in  written  form  by  corre¬ 
spondence.  What  the  student  is  encouraged  to  do  well  counts  in  his 
education. 

School  for  All. — The  Correspondence  School  is  the  university  of 
the  people,  from  which  aspiring  students  cannot  be  shut  out  by  age, 
poverty,  or  occupation.  Only  indifference  or  indolence  can  prevent 
any  one  from  receiving  its  benefits.  To  enter  the  ranks  of  those  who 
study  at  home  at  spare  times  and  recite  by  mail  means  the  voluntary 
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expenditure  of  individual  energy,  often  at  the  cost  of  personal  sacri¬ 
fice,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  industrial  progress. 

A  Prophecy. — The  value  of  home  study  and  the  merit  of  corre¬ 
spondence  teaching  are  universally  recognized.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
one  of  the  most  helpful  and  far-seeing  men  of  today,  has  this  to  say  of 
correspondence  teaching:  “After  the  general  system  of  public  school 
instruction,  this  system  is  the  next  important  organized  system  of 
education  at  work  in  the  nation.  I  see  no  reason  why  its  range 
should  not  be  extended  much  farther.  Indeed,  I  look  to  it  for  the 
accomplishment  of  John  Adams’  hope  that  every  man  and  every 
woman  in  the  nation  might  receive  liberal  preparation  for  the  business 
of  life.” 

Opportunities  Universal. — Teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants, 
laboring  men,  clerks,  public  school  pupils,  in  fact,  almost  everybody, 
can  gain  much  benefit  from  correspondence  courses,  but  those  whom 
such  courses  will  benefit  especially  are: 

1.  Public  school  teachers  who  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  as  high 
grade  as  they  desire,  or  who  feel  themselves  deficient  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  certain  branches  they  must  teach. 

2.  Persons  who  have  been  deprived  of  educational  advantages  and 
who  recognize  the  need  of  a  better  education. 

3.  Persons  who  are  “too  old  to  go  to  school,”  but  who  are  anxious 
to  improve  themselves. 

4.  Persons  living  in  the  country  or  in  isolated  places  who  do  not 
have  access  to  libraries  and  other  means  of  education,  and  who  desire 
to  employ  their  spare  moments  in  profitable  study. 

5.  Persons  who  are  unable  to  go  to  school  for  financial  or  other 
reasons,  but  have  the  time  and  disposition  for  study. 

6.  Business  men  and  their  employes  who  desire  to  gain  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Law,  Economics,  and  the  other 
essentials  of  a  business  education. 

7.  Young  men  and  young  women  who  are  ambitious  to  enter 
business  life  as  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  or  telegraph  operators. 

8.  Young  men  who  desire  to  prepare  for  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

9.  Young  men  who  desire  to  become  steam  or  electrical  engineers. 

10.  Drug  clerks  who  desire  to  become  registered  pharmacists, 
registered  pharmacists  who  desire  to  secure  a  thorough  review,  and 
others  who  desire  to  study  Pharmacy. 
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11.  Young  men  and  young  women  who  desire  to  prepare  for  a 
course  of  study  in  Law,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  or  Dentistry. 

12.  Young  men  and  young  women  who  desire  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  entrance  examinations  at  some  college  or  university,  or 
who  are  ambitious  to  secure  a  state  teacher’s  certificate. 

Who  Should  Enroll. — All  persons  included  in  these  twelve  classes 
and  any  others  who  desire  to  improve  themselves  intellectually 
should  enroll  as  students  in  the  Correspondence  School  of  Highland 
Park  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  TO  STUDENTS. 

Special  Features. — The  Correspondence  School  of  Highland  Park 
College  affords  many  superior  advantages  to  students,  some  of  which 
are: 

1.  The  School  is  under  the  direction  of  the  most  eminent  educators 
in  the  United  States,  men  of  long  experience  in  school  work,  recog¬ 
nized  as  authorities  in  educational  matters. 

2.  The  Correspondence  lessons  are  prepared  by  specialists  who 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  and  who  are  experienced 
instructors. 

3.  The  courses  are  thorough  but  not  technical,  neither  are  they 
simple.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  courses  progressive, 
logical,  and  strong,  but  not  unreasonably  difficult.  No  student  will 
have  any  trouble  in  following  a  course  if  he  is  thorough  in  his  work 
as  he  proceeds. 

4.  The  examination  of  students’  papers  is  conducted  with  great 
care  and  the  reports  and  suggestions  to  students  are  complete  and 

helpful. 

5.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  students  who  have  difficulty  in 
mastering  any  lessons  in  the  courses  and  as  much  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  as  is  necessary. 

6.  Very  important  features  of  the  courses  are  the  Practical  Sug¬ 
gestions  and  Quizzes.  The  courses  do  not  comprise  mere  fact- 
accumulation,  but  also  practical  applications  which  are  very  helpful. 
In  the  Normal  Courses  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  teaching  are 
appended  to  each  lesson,  and  in  other  courses  practical  questions  and 
examples  (with  helpful  suggestions)  are  given. 

7.  Students  may  enroll  in  the  Correspondence  School  at  any 
time  and  take  up  the  work  of  any  course  at  its  beginning. 
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8.  Students  are  privileged  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  their  abilities 
or  time  will  permit.  A  course  may  be  completed  in  a  few  months  or 
a  student  may  take  three  years  to  finish  the  work  of  a  course.  Any 
student  after  enrolling  is  entitled  to  the  full  course  of  instruction  at 
any  time  within  three  years. 

9.  Tuition  fees  are  very  low.  The  expense  of  a  Correspondence 
Course  in  this  school  is  less  than  in  any  other  institution  having  a 
capable  faculty  and  offering  thorough  and  practical  courses. 

10.  All  instruction  is  confidential,  and  our  sole  aim  is  to  help  each 
student  to  rise  in  the  world  by  the  cultivation  of  his  own  powers. 

11.  Students  by  correspondence  may  enter  the  College  at  any  time 
and  receive  credit  on  their  tuition  for  any  amounts  for  which  they 
have  not  received  instruction  by  mail.  .  Certificates  of  membership 
in  our  Correspondence  Department  will  always  be  accepted  at  their 
actual  value  for  tuition  in  any  other  department. 

FACULTY. 

Experienced  Instructors. — The  Correspondence  School  of  Highland 
Park  College  is  in  charge  of  a  faculty  of  specialists,  men  and  women 
who  are  thoroughly  educated  and  who  have  had  long  experience  in 
teaching  the  subjects  which  they  handle.  Our  students  by  mail  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  same  teachers  who  instruct  the  regular 
classes  at  the  College.  This  means  correspondence  instruction  in  its 
very  best  sense.  The  lessons  in  Correspondence  Instruction  prepared 
by  these  teachers  are  the  result  of  long  and  careful  study  and  are 
complete,  thorough  and  practical.  A  personal  mention  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Faculty  is  not  possible  in  the  space  of  this  prospectus,  but 
a  few  words  relative  to  our  former  director,  Dr.  Henry  Sabin,  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  persons  interested  in  education. 

DR.  SABIN. 

An  Eminent  Educator. — Dr.  Henry  Sabin  is  known  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  among  public  school  educators  and  college  pro¬ 
fessors.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
educational  world.  Prudent  and  conservative,  but  aggressive  and  up- 
to-date,  he  has  kept  in  touch  with  every  great  educational  movement 
and  is  today  a  recognized  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  education. 
He  is  a  man  of  splendid  scholarship,  exceptional  executive  ability  and 
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unquestioned  integrity.  Recently  he  relinquished  all  educational  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  fully  enjoy  a  well  earned 
rest.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Sabin  approved  all  the  work  of  the  Corre¬ 
spondence  School  of  Highland  Park  College  is  an  absolute  guaranty 
of  the  high  standard  of  the  courses  offered.  The  public  school  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  country  with  whom  Dr.  Sabin  has  been  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  for  so  many  years  will  especially  appreciate  the  Normal 
Courses,  which  were  prepared  or  edited  by  him  personally. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Logical  and  Systematic. — The  Correspondence  Courses  offered  by 
Highland  Park  College  are  arranged  logically  and  systematically,  and 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students.  After  enrollment  in 
any  course,  the  student  is  furnished  with  explicit  directions  concerning 
his  work  and  receives  his  first  two  lessons.  After  mastering  the  first 
lesson  he  forwards  his  manuscript  to  the  College  for  correction,  and 
begins  work  on  his  second  lesson.  Within  a  few  days  the  corrected 
manuscript  of  his  first  lesson  is  returned  to  him  with  his  third  lesson. 
Thus  he  proceeds  through  the  work  of  his  course,  losing  no  time,  and 
advancing  as  rapidly  as  he  can.  He  has  one  lesson  to  work  on  always 
and  advance  lessons  are  forwarded  as  rapidly  as  his  manuscripts  en¬ 
title  him  to  passing  grades. 

Perfect  Arrangement. — The  system  employed  in  checking  up  the 
reports  of  students  and  sending  out  new  lessons  is  so  perfect  that 
there  is  no  delay  and  the  work  of  the  course  proceeds  rapidly  and 
smoothly.  The  manuscripts  of  students  are  examined  promptly,  the 
errors  are  corrected  and  the  papers  returned  to  the  student  in  order 
that  he  may  examine  for  himself  and  understand  his  errors.  One 
important  aim  of  the  courses  is  to  cultivate  the  ability  to  write  cor¬ 
rectly  and  to  express  ideas  concisely,  and  this  is  borne  in  mind  by  the 
examiners  In  correcting  papers. 

Individual  Instruction. — Individual  instruction  is  a  very  important 
feature  of  each  course,  and  it  is  individual  instruction  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name.  Our  system  permits  the  student  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
his  spare  time.  He  can  utilize  his  evenings  and  any  leisure  moments 
during  the  day.  In  this  way  one  may  change  his  occupation  without 
giving  up  his  present  position  or  inviting  comment.  We  wish  to 
be  considered  confidential  advisers  of  our  students,  never  to  publish 
their  names  without  their  permission. 
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Ample  Assistance. — When  a  student  finds  difficulty  in  mastering 
any  lesson,  he  should  write  to  the  President  seating  his  difficulty  as 
precisely  as  possible,  and  a  prompt  reply  will  be  sent  him,  giving  ex¬ 
plicit  and  complete  directions.  If  he  has  many  difficulties,  he  is  at 
liberty,  indeed  he  is  urged,  to  write  as  often  as  he  desires  and  every 
possible  assistance  will  be  given  him.  Every  student  works  under  the 
direction  of  his  teacher.  He  recites  to  his  teachers  in  writing,  in¬ 
stead  of  orally.  Correspondence  Schools  have  this  advantage  over 
resident  schools,  that  the  teacher  writes  down  with  care  and  delibera¬ 
tion  all  his  instruction,  and  in  turn  the  student  writes  his  recitation. 
This  is  an  immense  advantage,  tending  to  exactness  of  knowledge  and 
expression. 

Instruction  Explicit. — Every  course  in  correspondence  has  been 
arranged  to  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  work  on  the  same  subject 
done  in  resident  study  at  the  recognized  collegiate  institutions. 
Therefore  each  course  consists  of  a  definite  amount  of  work.  Every¬ 
thing  unnecessary  has  been  omitted  and  all  explanations  and  state¬ 
ments  are  plain,  direct,  and  easily  comprehended  even  by  one  of  lim¬ 
ited  education.  As  only  the  precise  information  the  student  needs  is 
given,  he  will  not  find  the  work  dry  reading,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
text-books  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  superfluous  matter. 

Personal  Attention. — The  teaching  helps  are  standards  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  also  deeply  interesting.  Each  course  develops  the  subject 
step  by  step  in  a  clear,  direct  manner.  The  method  of  instruction  pur¬ 
sued  in  each  course  aims  especially  to  be  definite,  logical  and  practi¬ 
cal.  Each  paper  returned  by  the  student  receives  the  personal  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  instructors,  and  is  corrected,  marked  and  returned  to  the 
student,  that  he  may  benefit  by  knowing  definitely  where  his  weak 
points  are.  Teaching  students  by  classes,  as  in  the  public  schools, 
makes  teaching  cheaper,  but  not  better.  In  the  very  old  way  teachers 
went  about  the  school  room  and  taught  every  student  separately  just 
what  he  most  needed.  Individual  instruction  is  an  important  feature 
of  the  Correspondence  Courses. 

SOME  RESULTS  OBTAINED. 

1.  Thousands  of  ambitious  persons  who  cannot  leave  home  may 
by  our  plan  enjoy  the  chance  to  study  and  recite  by  mail,  thus  pre- 
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paring  for  greater  usefulness,  more  responsible  employment,  and  a 
consequent  increase  in  remuneration. 

2.  Those  who  wish  to  take  studies  preparatory  to  entering  college, 
or  make  up  time  lost  in  the  college  class,  or  gain  advanced  standing, 
may  do  so  at  home,  saving  means  to  be  expended  later  in  completing 
the  course  at  college. 

3.  The  quality  of  the  work  done  with  us  is  the  very  best.  Self 
reliance  and  earnest  effort  under  experienced  guidance  develops  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  leads  the  student  to  recognize  and  cultivate  his  own 
powers. 

4.  As  each  student  recites  upon  all  of  every  lesson,  no  part  of  the 
subject  may  be  overlooked  or  misunderstood,  and  as  he  must  express 
himself  in  writing,  clear  and  comprehensive  thinking  becomes  second 
nature,  and  that  ability  is  acquired  almost  without  conscious  effort. 

5.  Kindly  criticisms  and  timely  suggestions  by  a  skillful  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  instructor  give  life  and  value  to  every  recitation  by  mail. 
This  personal  attention  is  very  effective  in  stimulating  the  learner  to 
independence  and  accuracy  in  thought  and  action,  and  it  insures  the 
highest  quality  of  effort  by  the  teacher  to  originate  the  most  helpful 
directions  he  can  give. 


TIME  REQUIRED. 

Time  Gained. — The  time  required  to  complete  any  course  depends 
upon  the  ability  and  application  of  the  student.  Lessons  are  furnished 
as  rapidly  as  the  student  can  proceed  with  his  work.  Each  student  is 
a  class  by  himself  and  one  who  has  considerable  ability,  disposition  for 
study  and  time  to  give  to  the  work  can  complete  any  course  in  a  short 
time.  The  time  element  rests  with  the  student  entirely.  The  school 
will  furnish  the  lessons  of  any  course  to  any  student  as  rapidly  as  he 
advances  in  his  work,  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  enrollment. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Text-Books  Furnished. — The  school  furnishes  all  necessary  text¬ 
books  free  to  its  students,  in  all  except  the  Law  Courses.  In  the 
selection  of  text-books  great  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  very 
best  books  that  are  published.  The  student  in  Engineering,  Book¬ 
keeping,  or  Telegraphy,  for  instance,  is  not  furnished  merely  with  the 
lessons  of  the  course,  as  is  the  case  in  some  Correspondence  Schools, 
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but  he  is  given  text-books  such  as  are  used  in  the  best  schools  in  the 
country  and  these  he  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  just 
as  he  would  were  he  attending,  a  college,  the  only  difference  being 
that  he  recites  by  mail  instead  of  in  a  class. 

Reference  Books. — The  faculty  will  also  suggest  desirable  refer¬ 
ence  books  for  the  use  of  students,  and  as  a  general  rule,  these  books 
are  owned  by  public  school  teachers  and  pupils.  This  is  especially 
true  with  respect  to  the  text-books  recommended  for  the  Normal 
work.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  every  student  makes  frequent  use 
of  a  good  dictionary. 

TO  BEGIN  WORK. 

When  to  Enroll. — The  present  is  the  best  time  to  join.  The  sooner 
a  student  gets  to  work  the  sooner  his  trained  powers  will  be  avail¬ 
able.  Lack  of  time  is  not  a  good  excuse,  for  odd  moments,  half 
hours,  vacation  days,  and  such  times,  may  be  utilized  for  study.  A 
student  may  begin  a  course  in  Correspondence  Instruction  at  any 
time  in  the  year,  and  complete  the  course  as  quickly  as  he  is  able. 

How  to  Enroll. — The  student  who  desires  to  enroll  in  any  Cor¬ 
respondence  Course  should  fill  out  an  enrollment  blank,  which  usually 
accompanies  the  prospectus,  or  which  will  be  sent  free  on  request,  • 
and  forward  it,  with  the  tuition  fee,  to  the  President.  His  name  will 
be  entered  at  once  as  a  student  and  his  course  will  begin.  All  enroll¬ 
ment  blanks,  payments  of  tuition,  and  correspondence  in  general, 
should  be  addressed  to  O.  H.  LONGWELL,  President, 

Highland  Park  College.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

THE  ENROLLMENT  SECURES 

1.  Explanatory  comments  upon  the  text,  additional  illustrative  mat¬ 
ter,  questions  for  self-examination,  suggestive  experiments,  and  other 
material,  all  in  good  form  for  permanent  use. 

2.  Complete  teaching  helps  and  instruction  blanks  as  supplied  with 
the  course  selected,  which  will  be  mailed  the  student  as  he  goes  for¬ 
ward  in  his  study. 

3.  Clear  directions  for  doing  all  the  work  and  for  the  preparation 
of  the  recitation  manuscripts. 

4.  Postage  on  instruction  papers  or  letters  sent  out,  including  post¬ 
age  on  the  recitation  manuscripts  returned  to  the  student. 
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5.  Corrections  on  answers  to  test  questions  sent  in  for  inspection 
and  criticism. 

6.  The  privilege  of  asking  questions  specially  connected  with  the 
lesson,  to  be  answered  by  the  instructor. 

7.  Special  instruction  and  assistance  needed  to  enable  the  student 
to  procure  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  study. 

8.  The  advantage  of  carrying  forward  the  study  rapidly  or  slowly, 
provided  the  work  is  completed  within  three  years. 

9.  A  handsome  diploma  upon  completing  the  course. 

COLLEGE  WORK  AT  HOME. 

%  ) 

Exceptional  Opportunities. — Our  instruction  increases  the  earning 
power  of  our  home  students  so  much  that  many  of  them  are  enabled  to 
attend  school.  To  such  students  Highland  Park  College  affords  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities,  as  the  credits  reduce  considerably  the  time 
and  expense  necessary  to  secure  a  degree.  Any  one  wishing  to  take 
up  work  so  as  to  secure  a  class  grade  can  do  no  better  than  to  take  the 
desired  work  with  us  by  mail. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Credits  Given. — The  student  not  only  finds  his  work  in  college  great¬ 
ly  simplified  by  his  previous  studies,  but  by  being  able  to  take  ad¬ 
vanced  standing  he  ga’ns  much  valuable  time  for  his  strictly  profes¬ 
sional  studies.  He  has  at  his  command  at  Highland  Park  College  all 
the  resources  of  a  great  progressive  school,  one  thoroughly  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  instruction  secured  by  mail,  a  school  actively  engaged 
in  bringing  good  college  influences  to  that  great  class  of  ambitious 
people  who  from  accident  or  necessity  have  not  been  able  to  attend 
college. 

Amount  of  Credit. — Reasonable  credit  will  be  given  in  resident 
courses  at  Highland  Park  College  for  our  courses  completed  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  Much  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  work  has  been  done  at  home.  The  largest  amount  of 
credit  possible  will  be  given.  When  a  study  has  been  carried  for¬ 
ward  with  results  equal  to  those  produced  in  the  classroom,  a  like 
credit  will  be  given.  Write  to  the  President  asking  what  special 
credit  will  be  granted  in  connection  with  the  particular  course  by 
mail  in  which  you  are  interested. 


CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS. 


Diplomas. — Upon  completing  the  work  of  any  Correspondence 
Course,  if  the  student  has  secured  a  grade  of  80  per  cent  or  more,  in 
every  subject,  he  will  be  awarded  a  diploma. 

Certificates. — Students  who  do  not  complete  a  course,  but  who  do 
thoroughly  one-half  or  more  of  the  work  included  in  any  course  may 
secure,  upon  application,  a  certificate  stating  what  they  have  accom¬ 
plished.  No  fees  are  charged  for  diplomas  or  certificates. 

POSITIONS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Assistance  Given. — The  reputation  of  Highland  Park  College  and 
the  standing  of  the  Correspondence  School  are  so  high  in  business, 
professional  and  industrial  circles  that  a  diploma  or  certificate  is  of 
very  great  assistance  to  students  in  securing  positions.  The  College 
also  stands  ready  to  assist  in  a  personal  and  direct  way  any  student 
whose  work  has  been  satisfactory  and  who  has  proved  himself  worthy. 

EXPENSES. 

Moderate  Tuition. — Excessive  tuition  fees  are  the  serious  faults  of 
many  Correspondence  Schools.  The  Correspondence  School  of  High¬ 
land  Park  College  offers  the  most  thorough  and  practical  courses  at 
very  reasonable  expense.  Students  should  not  be  deceived  by  claims 
of  certain  Correspondence  Schools  which  charge  exorbitant  tuition 
fees,  that  their  courses  are  very  comprehensive  and  superior  in  thor- 
oughness  to  all  others.  Investigation  of  these  claims  will  show  that 
many  courses  offered  by  these  concerns  are  “padded.”  Much  pre¬ 
liminary  work  is  included  in  many  courses  which  in  reality  has  but  a 
remote  connection  with  the  subject.  This  work  requires  time  for  com¬ 
pletion  and  extra  charge  is  made  for  it. 

Definite  Courses. — The  courses  offered  by  the  Correspondence 
School  of  Highland  Park  College  are  courses  in  the  subjects  which 
they  treat.  A  course  in  Telegraphy  includes  work  in  that  subject 
alone.  It  does  not  include  work  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Mechanics 
and  Chemistry.  Students  desiring  work  in  any  such  subjects  can  se¬ 
cure  it  by  pursuing  the  courses  in  which  they  properly  belong.  The 
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tuition  fees  required  of  the  students  in  the  Highland  Park  Correspond¬ 
ence  School  are  from  30  to  50  per  cent  less  than  the  tuition  fees  of 
many  institutions  offering  “padded”  courses. 

No  Added  Fees. — The  fees  charged  for  the  principal  courses  offered 
by  the  school  are  stated  in  connection  with  the  remarks  relative  to  the 
work  of  the  courses  on  succeeding  pages  and  are  given  also  in  the  list 
of  prices  on  page  72.  The  fees  include  the  cost  of  instruction  in 
all  the  work  of  the  courses.  There  are  no  registration  fees,  assess¬ 
ments,  nor  extra  charges  of  any  sort.  All  text-books  required  are 
funished  free  in  all  but  the  Law  Courses. 

COURSES  OFFERED. 

Extended  Variety. — The  Correspondence  School  of  Highland  Park 
College  offers  Correspondence  Instruction  in  a  large  number  of  sub¬ 
jects  covering  a  wide  field  and  extending  into  many  different  lines  of 
study.  The  scope  of  this  prospectus  will  not  permit  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  work  of  any  course.  Information  is  given  concerning 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  of  a  few  of  the  courses,  which 
evidences  the  thorough  and  comprehensive  nature  of  the  instruction 
in  every  course.  Correspondence  is  solicited.  Persons  interested  in 
any  course  may  obtain  a  complete  outline  of  the  work  included  in  that 
course  by  making  such  request.  For  specific  information  relative  to  the 
tuition  fee  for  any  special  course  address, 

O.  H.  LONGWELL,  President, 

Highland  Park  College.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Different  Courses. — The  following  courses  in  Correspondence  In¬ 
struction  are  now  supplied.  The  cost  of  each  course  is  given  in  the 
price  list  on  page  72. 


Normal  Courses. 

State  Certificate. 

State  Prim.  Certificate. 
Steam  Engineering. 
Electrical  Engineering. 
Shorthand  &  Typewriting. 
Complete  Commercial. 
English  Literature. 
American  Literature. 
General  History. 

Physical  Geography. 


Higher  Arithmetic. 
Vertical  Penmanship. 
Business  Penmanship. 
Ornamental  Penmanship. 
History  of  Education. 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Commercial  Bookkeeping. 
Commercial  Law. 

Letter  Writing. 

Primary  Methods. 
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Psychology. 

Algebra  III. 

Child  Study. 

Geology. 

Didactics. 

Economics. 

Harmony. 

Civics. 

Telegraphy. 

Law  I. 

Nature  Study. 

Law  II. 

School  Laws. 

Law  III. 

Telephony. 

Agriculture. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Algebra  I. 

Botany. 

Algebra  II. 

Plane  &  Solid  Geometry. 

Elementary  Greek. 

Composition  &  Rhetoric. 

Advanced  Greek. 

Physical  Training. 

New  Test.  Greek. 

Railway  Mail. 

Elementary  German. 

Pharmacy. 

Advanced  German. 

Flourishing. 

Elementary  French. 

Zoology. 

Advanced  French. 

Elementary  Latin. 

Drawing. 

Caesar. 

Vocal  Music. 

Cicero. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Virgil. 

New  Courses. — Other  courses  are  in  preparation  and  the  student 
desiring  correspondence  work  in  any  subject  not  mentioned  in  this 
prospectus  should  make  inquiry  of  the  President.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  his  needs  can  be  supplied. 

NORMAL  COURSES. 

Special  Training  Necessary. — These  courses  are  prepared  especially 
for  public  school  teachers  and  those  ambitious  to  become  teachers. 
The  ever  increasing  facilities  for  education  enable  thousands  of 
young  men  and  young  women  to  train  themselves  thoroughly  for 
teaching  and  to  enter  the  profession  every  year,  so  that  it  is  be*4 
coming  more  and  more  true  that  the  unprogressive  teacher,  the  one 
who  does  not  study  and  improve  constantly,  is  being  crowded  out  of 
the  ranks.  To  become  a  success  in  any  profession  one  must  be  able 
to  render  better  service  than  his  competitors,  and  the  one  who  studies 
diligently  and  works  hard  will  be  able  to  surpass  his  rivals. 
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For  Progressive  Teachers. — The  Correspondence  Normal  Courses 
are  Intended  to  help  teachers  to  “get  out  of  ruts”  and  to  become  pro¬ 
gressive  educators.  No  teacher  can  understand  too  well  the  subjects 
that  he  handles  in  the  classroom.  Every  teacher  needs  a  review  of 
the  common  branches  occasionally.  Every  teacher  ought  to  pursue 
a  course  in  Didactics  and  Pedagogy,  as  well  as  to  study  methods  of 
teaching  constantly.  Many  teachers  feel  that  they  are  deficient  in 
certain  branches  which  they  teach  and  need  to  “brush  up.”  The 
Normal  Correspondence  Courses  offered  by  Highland  Park  College 
are  designed  to  answer  these  needs. 

General  Plan. — The  Normal  Courses  are  on  a  uniform  plan.  Each 
is  in  nine  divisions  or  installments.  The  text  of  the  several  subjects 
is  collected  into  a  nicely  printed,  snugly  bound  instruction  book  of 
handy  size  and  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  frequent  use  in 
study  and  reference.  All  instruction  books  become  the  property 
of  the  student.  The  very  complete  explanatory  text  of  each  subject 
is  accompanied  by  numerous  suggestive  questions  and  illustrative 
quotations  from  the  best  recent  authorities.  For  an  outline  of  some 
of  the  subjects  included  in  the  different  instruction  books  see  page  26. 

Study  and  Recitation. — When  the  order  is  received  the  instruction 
books,  with  full  directions  for  study  and  the  preparation  of  the 
papers,  and  the  test  questions  on  the  work  of  the  first  installment, 
are  sent  the  student,  who  after  careful  study  and  preparation  upon 
the  branches  of  his  course  as  presented  writes  out  his  answers  for 
correction.  This  is  his  recitation,  which  his  instructor  will  examine 
critically,  and  make  such  comments  and  corrections  in  red  ink  upon 
the  answer  papers  as  will  enable  the  student  thoroughly  to  under¬ 
stand  any  matters  that  may  have  seemed  difficult,  supplying  also 
counsel  and  encouragement  to  assist  the  student  in  his  future  study. 

Completing  the  Study. — While  the  manuscripts  are  in  the  mails 
the  student  goes  forward  with  his  study  of  the  next  installment  in  his 
hands.  When  his  corrected  answers  are  returned  the  test  questions 
for  his  work  in  the  installment  he  is  studying  are  sent,  and  also  an 
installment  of  helps  in  advance.  This  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
course.  If  the  final  examination  is  satisfactory  a  handsome  diploma 
is  issued  without  additional  cost.  A  reasonable  credit  in  the  worh 
of  the  resident  school  will  be  given  any  one  completing  one  of  the 
Normal  Courses. 
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FOR  IOWA. 


The  Regular  Normal  Course  for  Iowa  includes  all  the  subjects  in 
which  examinations  are  required  for  any  county  certificate.  The 
branches  in  the  course  are  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  English  Grammar, 
Reading,  Orthography,  U.  S.  History,  Civics,  Economics,  Geography, 
Physiology,  Physics,  Didactics,  Music.  Penmanship,  and  Bookkeeping. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  Regular  Normal  Course  for  Iowa 
is  twenty  dollars. 

Special  Normal  Courses. — Some  teachers  feel  the  need  of  thorough 
instruction  in  a  few  special  studies.  Any  one  desiring  to  do  work  in 
certain  branches  may  select  seven,  five,  or  three,  from  the  Regular 
Normal  Course  and  thus  pursue  an  elective  course. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  Special  Normal  Course  of  any 
seven  branches  is  seventeen  dollars  and  a  half,  of  any  five  branches, 
fifteen  dollars,  and  of  any  three  branches,  twelve  dollars. 

FOR  OTHER  STATES. 

Branches  Included. — In  many  states  the  requirements  for  county 
certificates  are  so  nearly  like  those  in  Iowa  as  to  make  it  very  easy 
with  a  slight  change  and  a  little  added  expense  to  supply  all  the 
Normal  Courses  for  those  states.  Our  list  of  studies  is  so  extensive 
that  we  can  furnish  the  work  in  the  branches  required  for  all  grades 
of  county  certificates  in  every  state.  We  cannot  take  space  in  this 
prospectus  to  enumerate  the  different  requirements  in  the  several 
states.  It  is  also  true  that  these  requirements  are  changed  by  law 
from  time  to  time.  We  invite  correspondence  and  upon  application 
we  will  gladly  mail  to  any  one  in  any  state  complete  information  with 
regard  to  the  Normal  Course  of  that  state. 

Cost  of  Course. — The  cost  of  a  course  for  a  county  certificate  in 
any  particular  state  may  be  found  by  adding  to  the  $20.00  for  the 
Normal  Course  in  Iowa,  $4.00  for  one,  $6.00  for  two,  $8.00  for  three, 
$10.00  for  four,  and  $2.00  each  for  more,  higher  subjects  needed  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  in  that  state. 

•  SYNOPSIS  OF  NORMAL  WORK. 

Specific  Information.— A  brief  statement  of  the  essential  features 
contained  in  each  of  the  subjects  presented  will  indicate  the  thor¬ 
ough,  practical,  and  comprehensive  nature  of  the  Normal  Courses  for 
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Iowa.  In  each  branch  special  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  that  subject.  Questions  to  test  the  knowiedge  and  progress  of 
the  student  are  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and  he  is  encouraged 
to  review  and  thoroughly  master  each  portion  of  the  work  before 
proceeding  to  the  study  of  the  next  lesson. 

Arithmetic. — The  Arithmetic  is  divided  into  nine  parts  and  treats 
of  the  following  subjects:  Definitions,  axioms,  and  principles  of  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems;  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic,  with 
illustrative  problems  solved  by  the  equational  method;  the  properties 
of  numbers;  fractions,  common  and  decimal;  denominate  numbers; 
solid  and  cubic  measure;  proportion;  alligation;  percentage;  involu¬ 
tion;  evolution;  mensuration;  progression  and  annuities.  In  each 
subject,  illustrative  solutions  and  explanations  are  given  with  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  to  study  and  how  to  teach. 

English  Grammar. — This  course  includes  work  in  the  eight  parts 
of  speech;  punctuation;  diction;  capitalization;  structure  and  analysis 
of  phrases,  clauses,  sentences  (simple,  complex  and  compound) ;  and 
elementary  properties  of  style.  Such  subjects  as  the  double  relative, 
infinite,  participles,  non-finite  verbs,  and  subordinate  connectives, 
are  fully  explained.  Constant  drill  is  given  in  the  application  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  both  by  the  criticism  of  faulty  examples  and  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  correct  sentences.  This  course  is  exceedingly  practical,  ex¬ 
plaining  fully  the  principles  of  the  English  language,  but  avoiding, 
so  far  as  advisable,  the  little  technicalities  which  are  simply  lumber 
to  the  mind.  The  series  of  questions  and  suggestions  on  the  most 
approved  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  will  be  found  especially 
helpful. 

Geography. — The  course  in  Geography  is  divided  as  follows:  (1) 
Introduction  and  the  Globe;  (2)  North  America,  including  Danish 
and  British  America,  and  Alaska;  (3)  The  United  States,  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies;  (4)  South  America;  (5)  Europe;  (6)  Europe  con¬ 
cluded  and  Asia;  (7)  Asia  concluded  and  Africa;  (8)  Australia  and  the 
Pacific  Islands;  (9)  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography.  It  has 
been  the  aim  throughout  this  course  of  lessons  to  associate  geograph¬ 
ical  facts  with  historical  incidents  in  such  a  way  that  the  subject, 
usually  so  dry,  may  be  one  of  intense  interest  as  well  as  of  great 
value.  The  instruction  contained  in  this  course  as  to  how  to  teach 
Geography  deserves  especial  mention. 
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Reading. — Public  School  Reading  is  usually  the  most  poorly 
taught  of  any  branch  of  the  regular  school  work.  To  many,  the 
printed  page  represents,  as  to  Hamlet,  only  “Words,  words,  words.” 
Few  read  the  thought,  to  teach  which  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
course.  The  course  further  includes  a  study  of  the  subjects  of 
breathing,  articulation,  pronunciation,  emphasis,  tone,  coloring,  methods 
of  teaching  Reading,  leading  the  pupil  into  a  simple  and  natural 
style,  thereby  obviating  the  mechanical  form  of  utterance.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  literary  analysis,  including  studies  in  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Dickens  and  Tennyson,  is  an  important  feature  of  the  course.  The 
teacher  will  find  this  course  of  lessons  exceedingly  helpful  in  all  lines 
of  work  in  English,  as  well  as  in  Reading. 

Vocal  Music. — The  course  in  Vocal  Music  includes  both  the  theory 
of  music  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it  in  the  public  school. 
The  subjects  of  note  and  sight  reading,  ear  training,  scale  practice, 
voice  training,  correct  pronunciation  and  articulation,  transposition 
and  musical  notation  are  all  thoroughly  discussed,  supplemented  by 
original  exercises  prepared  by  the  student.  To  one  who  wishes  to  be 
an  accurate  sight  reader,  to  understand  the  theory  of  music  and  to  be 
able  to  impart  this  knowledge  interestingly  and  successfully  to  the 
pupils,  these  lessons  will  be  found  to  be  the  means  to  such  an  end. 
The  work  is  not  too  difficult  for  even  a  beginner. 

Orthography. — The  course  in  Orthography  includes  all  the  work 
required  for  an  examination  in  this  branch.  The  subject  is  divided 
info  nine  parts  and  includes  the  “key”  with  names  and  marks  for  all 
the  vowels,  important  definitions,  uses  of  silent  letters,  parsing,  list 
of  abbreviations,  principles  of  accent  and  syllabication,  and  the  rules 
of  syllabication,  pronunciation  and  spelling.  The  last  four  lessons 
are  devoted  almost  entirely  to  analysis  of  words,  a  very  important 
part  of  this  subject.  With  every  lesson  are  given  directions  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  studying  and  teaching.  Test  and  review  questions  are 
given  as  soon  as  students  are  prepared  for  them. 

4 

Civics. — The  work  in  Civics  includes  the  following  subjects  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  series  of  nine  subdivisions:  Structure  and  analysis  of 
different  forms  of  government;  the  origin  and  ratification  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  the  administration  of  justice  through  federal,  state  and 
lower  courts;  Congress,  its  formation,  powers  and  duties;  our  foreign 
representatives;  comparative  relation  of  local,  state,  and  federal  gov- 
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ernments;  state  subordination  and  prohibition;  rise  of  political  parties; 
election  of  the  President  traced  from  the  beginning  through  the  elec¬ 
toral  college;  duties  and  privileges  of  the  American  citizen  and  a  criti¬ 
cal  analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  method  of 
treatment  and  development  of  the  lessons  in  Civics  deserves  special 
mention  from  the  viewpoint  both  of  the  scholar  and  of  the  teacher. 
The  professor  under  whose  direction  the  lessons  have  been  prepared, 
is  a  specialist  in  the  field  of  Political  Science  besides  being  a  prom¬ 
inent  instructor  in  the  subject.  From  the  instruction  given  in  this 
course  of  lessons  the  teacher  cannot  fail  to  make  the  study  of  Civics 
both  interesting  and  profitable. 

Didactics. — The  course  in  Didactics  has  been  planned  especially 
to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the  teacher.  Much  of  the  theoretical 
work  which  the  teacher  never  finds  an  opportunity  to  apply  has  been 
omitted  and  added  emphasis  placed  on  the  more  essential  features. 
The  course  is  divided  into  nine  sections  covering  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  The  laws  governing  mind  and  knowledge;  the  five  essential 
points  in  the  teacher’s  outfit;  the  knowledge  most  needed  by  the 
teacher;  the  knowledge  most  useful  to  the  pupil;  the  recitation,  how 
to  conduct  it  in  a  way  most  conducive  to  interest,  lasting  value  and  as 
a  means  of  mental  discipline;  school  government;  the  practical  side 
of  moral  training  in  the  schoolroom;  unconscious  tuition.  The  course 
treated  entirely  from  the  psychological  viewpoint  will  be  found  inval¬ 
uable  to  the  student  earnestly  desiring  to  know  how  to  teach,  and 
how  to'  govern  successfully. 

Penmanship. — In  this  course,  either  the  vertical  or  slant  system  is 
taught.  The  work  includes  thorough  drill  in  muscular  movement; 
position  of  arms,  body,  pen  and  paper;  ovals,  curves,  and  stems; 
height,  slanting  and  spacing  of  letters;  small  and  capital  letter  drills. 
In  addition  to  the  lessons  on  the  essential  points  of  good  penmanship 
are  a  series  of  movement  drills  and  exercises,  the  copies  of  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  best  penman  in  the  United  States.  With 
a  thorough  mastery  of  the  principles  of  Penmanship,  a  neat,  rapid, 
legible  hand  is  readily  acquired  by  any  student  who  will  earnestly  fol¬ 
low  the  course  as  outlined.  It  has  been  the  aim  throughout  this 
course  of  lessons  to  develop  each  step  so  gradually,  to  give  the  teacher 
such  suggestions  and  helps,  that  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
teaching  the  subject  in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  secured. 
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Economics. — The  work  in  Economics  is  treated  from  a  three-fold 
viewpoint:  (1)  The  history  and  principles  of  economic  science;  (2) 

present  theories  of  prominent  economists;  and  (3)  the  relation  of 
economic  principles  to  the  present  social  and  industrial  problems. 
The  subjects  of  production,  consumption,  distribution  and  exchange, 
rent,  labor  and  capital,  wealth  and  value,  credit,  industrial  co-operation, 
monometallism  and  bimetallism,  protection,  free  trade  and  reci¬ 
procity,  strikes,  trades  and  labor  unions,  socialism  and  communism 
are  all  thoroughly  explained  and  discussed.  The  student  will  find 
the  treatment  of  perplexing  problems  of  Economics  particularly  clear 
and  comprehensive.  The  statement  that  this  course  of  lessons  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  edited  under  the  same  direction  as  the  course  in  Civics  is 
sufficient  proof  of  its  worth. 

Bookkeeping. — This  course  in  Bookkeeping  has  been  planned  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  teacher.  The  principles  of  both  Single 
Entry  and  Double  Entry  are  given  full  attention,  together  with  the 
forms  and  usages  employed  in  business  transactions.  The  essential 
features  of  the  Day  Book,  Cash  Book,  Journal,  Ledger,  Bill  Book,  In¬ 
voice  Book,  Sales  Book,  Trial  Balance,  Balance  Sheet,  Statement,  etc., 
are  illustrated.  The  uses  of  checks,  notes,  orders,  and  other  business 
papers  are  discussed.  Attention  is  given  to  abbreviations  and  con¬ 
ventions  met  with  in  business.  For  a  general  insight  into  the  methods 
of  business  and  ways  of  conducting  affairs  according  to  business 
principles,  the  student  will  find  this  course  in  Bookkeeping  invaluable. 
The  practical  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  in 
the  classroom  are  a  valuable  feature  of  the  course. 

Physiology. — The  course  in  Physiology  includes  a  study  of  the 
following  subjects:  (1)  Cells  and  histology  of  tissues,  (2)  the  nerv¬ 
ous,  muscular  and  osseous  systems,  (3)  the  blood  and  circulation, 
(4)  digestion  and  food,  (5)  absorption  and  the  excretory  systems, 
(6)  the  glandular  organs,  (7)  assimilation,  (8)  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
.  and  (9)  the  effects  of  alcohol.  The  fact  that  this  course  of  lessons  is 
prepared  under  the  personal  direction  of  a  prominent  practicing 
physician  as  well  as  an  active  instructor  of  Physiological  Science  in 
large  normal  school  classes,  is  proof  sufficient  of  its  practicability. 
They  include  the  best  and  latest  results  of  physiological  investigation, 
thus  giving  the  student  an  up-to-date  knowledge  of  the  human  organ¬ 
ism  in  addition  to  detailed  instruction  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 
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U.  S.  History. — The  course  in  U.  S.  History  is  arranged  in  logical 
and  chronological  sequences  so  that  no  period  is  neglected.  The  sub- 
je:ts  of  (1)  the  natural  resources  of  the  American  continent,  (2)  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  (3)  the  explorations, 
early  settlements  and  rise  of  the  colonies,  (4)  the  growth  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  (5)  the  struggle  for  independence,  (6)  the  great  problems 
that  had  to  be  settled,  (7)  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  Union,  (8)  the 
later  history  and  (9)  the  present  problems,  are  all  discussed.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  subject  of  History  is  an  inexhaustible  one,  the  course  has 
been  arranged  to  cover  the  essential  features  of  every  phase  of  his¬ 
torical  development  in  the  United  States,  politically,  industrially,  so¬ 
cially  and  rel'giously.  A  series  of  systematic  questions  and  sug¬ 
gestive  hints  on  teaching  History  supplements  each  lesson. 

Algebra. — The  course  in  Algebra  is  arranged  in  a  series  of  nine 
divisions  and  includes  the  following  subjects:  (1)  definitions,  nota¬ 
tion,  use  of  parentheses,  simple  equations,  (2)  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division,  (3)  factors,  H.  C.  F.,  L.  C.  M.,  (4)  frac¬ 
tions,  fractional  equations,  (5)  equations,  problems  of  two  or  more 
unknown  quantities,  (G)  involution,  evolution,  (7)  theory  of  expo¬ 
nents,  (8)  radicals,  (9)  quadratic  equations.  This  course  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  thorough,  embracing  model  methods  of  solution  and  analysis, 
and  a  series  of  test  questions  with  each  lesson.  Points  where  the 
student  needs  to  exercise  special  care  are  particularly  emphasized, 
and  great  attention  is  given  to  a  complete  mastery  of  the  fundamentals 
as  a  basis  for  the  more  advanced  work.  Thorough  and  complete 
analyses  are  given  of  problems  illustrating  each  new  step  in  the 
study  which  will  appeal  especially  to  the  teacher. 

Physics. — The  course  in  Physics  includes  a  study  of  (1)  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  matter  and  kinematics,  (2)  energy  and  dynamics, 
(3)  machines  and  mechanics,  (4)  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics,  (5)  pneu- 
mat'cs,  (G)  heat,  (7)  sound,  (S)  light,  and  (9)  electricity.  Detailed 
instructions  are  given  in  devising  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus 
for  the  demonstration  of  experiments.  Bearing  in  mind  the  difficul¬ 
ties  usually  attending  the  study  of  Physics,  the  author  has  aimed  to 
develop  all  new*  steps  so  simply  and  carefully  that  the  thoughtful 
student  wTl  find  no  difficulty  in  clearly  comprehending  them.  The 
lorg  experience  of  the  author,  as  professor  of  Physical  Science,  emi¬ 
nently  qualifies  him  for  the  work. 
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Note. — The  foregoing  statements  are  not  intended  to  give  a  de- 
tailed  outline  of  the  work  done  in  each  subject.  From  them  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  get  but  a  general  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work.  In  such  a 
brief  outline,  many  important  points  and  essential  features  of  the 
work  cannot  even  receive  mention.  In  each  and  every  branch  of  study, 
the  work  is  developed  from  the  beginning,  so  that  no  prevjp.ua 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  necessary  to  begin  a  course  in  any  of 
the  branches.  The  order  of  development  throughout  has  been  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  the  simple  to  the  complex.  The  student 
is  constantly  under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers,  whose  duty 
and  pleasure  it  is  to  remove  all  difficulties  that  may  arise,  and  he  is 
encouraged  to  ask  for  special  assistance  at  any  time. 

For  detailed,  information  relative  to  the  complete  course  in  any 
state,  address,'  O.  H.  LONGWELL,  President, 

Highland  Park  College.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


STATE  CERTIFICATE  COURSES. 

For  Iowa. — This  course  includes  all  studies  in  the  Regular' Normal 
Course  for  Iowa  in  which  the  student  may  desire  to  make  special 
preparation,  and  in  addition  the  branches  of  Botany,  Drawing,  His¬ 
tory  of  Education,  and  School  Laws  of  Iowa.  Every  teacher  receiv¬ 
ing  a  State  Certificate  in  Iowa  must  pass  the  written  examination 
required  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  The  advantage  of  holding 
a  certificate  of  high  rank  and  which  is  valid  in  every  county  in  the 
state  makes  it  a  very  desirable  credential  for  an  ambitious  teacher 
to  possess. 

For  Other  States. — Our  list  of  higher  branches  includes  so  many 
different  subjects  that  we  are  able  to  supply  instruction  in  all  the 
studies  upon  which  examination  is  required  in  nearly  every  state,  and 
at  about  the  same  cost  as  for  Iowa.  We  invite  correspondence  from 
teachers  in  other  states  who  would  like  to  secure  a  thorough'  prepara¬ 
tion  by  mail  for  a  state  certificate  in  their  state. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  State  Certificate  Course  for  Iowa  is 
twenty-five  dollars. 

Special  State  Certificate  Course. — This  course  includes  Algebra, 
Civics,  Economics,  Physics,  and  Bookkeeping,  from  the  Regular 
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Normal  Course,  together  with  Botany,  Drawing,  History  of  Education, 
and  School  Laws  of  Iowa. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  Special  State  Certificate  Course  is 

twenty  dollars. 

Credit  Given. — A  reasonable  credit  in  the  work  of  the  resident 
school  will  be  given  any  one  completing  one  of  the  State  Certificate 
Courses. 

STATE  PRIMARY  TEACHER’S  CERTIFICATE  COURSES. 

Need  for  Preparation. — The  demand  for  trained  teachers  in  pri¬ 
mary  work  is  constantly  increasing.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  it 
is  considered  that  anyone  can  teach  the  little  folks.  Today  the  most 
exacting  requirements  are  made,  and  the  highest  salaries  are  paid 
to  those  who  have  taken  pains  to  so  equip  themselves  as  to  fill  satis¬ 
factorily  the  position  of  primary  teacher. 

•  • 

A  Comprehensive  Course. — To  meet  the  great  demand  the  Corre¬ 
spondence  School  of  Highland  Park  College  offers  a  course  of  eleven 
subjects  based  upon  the  requirements  for  the  Iowa  State  Primary 
Teacher’s  Certificate.  The  subjects  treated  are  Botany,  Child  Study, 
Drawing,  Didactics,  History  of  Education,  Nature  Study,  Primary 
Methods,  Music,  Physical  Training,  Psychology  as  Applied  to  Child¬ 
hood,  and  School  Laws  of  Iowa.  The  instruction  is  very  direct,  plain, 
practical,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word  helpful.  With  several  of 
the  subjects  a  special  text-book  on  that  subject  is  supplied  free  with 
the  work,  and  the  teaching  helps  for  the  other  studies  are  so  full  and 
extensive  as  to  render  a  special  text-book  unnecessary. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  State  Primary  Teacher’s  Certificate 
Course  is  twenty  dollars. 

Special  State  Primary. — There  are  many  primary  teachers  who  are 
prepared  in  several  of  the  branches  required  for  the  State  Primary 
Teacher’s  Certificate,  and  who  would  like  to  make  a  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  upon  the  remaining  studies.  There  are  also  primary  teachers 
in  the  schools  who  are  doing  fairly  good  work,  but  who  are  satisfied 
that  they  are  not  doing  what  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing  if 
they  had  the  right  kind  of  instruction  in  a  few  subjects  directly 
related  to  their  everyday  work.  To  help  these  two  classes  of  pri¬ 
mary  teachers  and  any  others,  a  Special  Primary  Course  of  any 
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seven  subjects  chosen  from  the  studies  of  the  full  course,  and  another 
of  any  five  of  the  subjects,  is  offered.  In  this  way  any  primary 
teacher  may  secure  with  the  least  possible  effort  the  instruction  that 
will  be  of  the  most  real  help  to  her. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  Special  State  Primary  Course  of 
seven  subjects  is  seventeen  dollars  and  a  half,  and  of  any  five  sub¬ 
jects,  fifteen  dollars. 

Credits  Allowed. — A  reasonable  credit  will  be  given  in  the  work 
of  the  resident  school  to  any  person  completing  one  of  the  State 
Primary  Courses. 


ONE  BRANCH  COURSES. 

• 

Special  Subjects. — The  work  included  in  the  large  number  of 
single  study  courses  offered  by  the  Correspondence  School  of  High¬ 
land  Park  College  consists  of  subjects  each  carefully  prepared  by  a 
practical  specialist.  In  addition  to  what  are  usually  termed  the  com¬ 
mon  branches  there  are  several  advanced  courses  almost  collegiate 
in  their  character  and  many  others  that  are  somewhat  technical  in 
their  nature.  The  methods  of  instruction  are  in  accordance  with  the 
best  theories  of  education  and  each  subject  is  presented  in  a  logical, 
interesting,  and  comprehensive  manner. 

Credits  Given. — The  satisfactory  completion  of  any  One  Branch 
Course  will  entitle  the  student  to  reasonable  credit  therefor  in  the 
work  of  the  resident  school.  On  this  point  see  page  21. 

Courses  Elective. — Experience  shows  that  the  needs  of  many 
students  are  so  individual  and  so  varied  that  to  a  large  extent  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  studied  must  be  made  elective.  Some  are  preparing  for 
one  line  of  work,  some  for  another,  each  student  requiring  certain 
studies  to  meet  his  individual  needs.  A  recognition  of  this  fact  has 
led  the  management  of  the  Correspondence  School  of  Highland  Park 
College  to  offer  the  following  courses  of  single  and  related  subjects. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric. — This  subject  is  one  eminently  well 
suited  to  instruction  by  correspondence  since  the  major  part  of  the 
work  must  be  carried  on  in  writing.  The  course  begins  with  elemen¬ 
tary  composition  and  is  developed  methodically,  step  by  step,  until  the 
student  is  prepared  to  compose  with  ease,  and  to  write  with  clearness, 
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force,  and  grace.  A  synopsis  of  the  work  comprises:  Choice  of  the 
theme;  making  the  plan  or  outline;  paragraphing;  sentence  structure; 
kinds  of  composition;  description;  narration;  exposition;  argumenta¬ 
tion;  persuasion;  style;  punctuation;  figures  of  speech;  elements  of 
good  literature;  what  to  read;  how  to  read. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
is  twelve  dollars. 

American  Literature. — This  course  is  founded  upon  Painter’s  ad¬ 
mirable  text.  The  titles  of  the  several  installments  are  (1)  First 
Colonial  Period,  (2)  Second  Colonial  Period,  (3)  Revolutionary 
Period,  (4)  First  National  Period,  (5)  Cooper  and  Bryant,  (6)  Poe 
and  Hawthorne,  (7)  Emerson  and  Longfellow,  (8)  Lowell,  Whittier, 
and  Holmes,  (9)  Present  Day  Writers.  The  different  literary  periods 
are  treated  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  helps  which  are  supplied  fully 
supplement  the  work  of  the  text  and  furnish  to  the  student  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  the  entire  subject.  Each  of  the  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  authors  receives  proper  notice,  the  distinctive  values  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  are  pointed  out,  comparisons  between  authors  are  made  and  in 
different  ways  the  student  is  led  to  recognize  the  leading  charac¬ 
teristics  in  different  varieties  of  composition  and  to  determine  for  him¬ 
self  the  place  or  rank  of  the  different  famous  American  writers.  The 
most  excellent  text-book  supplied  furnishes  representative  selections 
from  prominent  authors.  This  enables  the  writer  of  the  course  to 
make  definite  and  pertinent  reference  to  the  prominent  features  in 
the  writings  of  each  individual  author.  Each  eminent  American  prose 
writer  and  poet  has  received  careful  consideration  and  the  student 
who  follows  the  work  as  it  is  outlined  will  secure  a  comprehensive 
and  extended  knowledge  of  our  American  authors  and  their  principal 
productions. 

• 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  American  Literature  is 
twelve  dollars. 

English  Literature. — The  course  in  English  Literature  follows 
Painter’s  Introduction,  which  is  supplied  with  the  course  and  which 
contains  in  addition  to  a  very  full  descriptive  text,  a  large  number 
of  representative  selections  from  the  best  works  of  the  leading  Eng¬ 
lish  authors.  The  writer  of  the  course  has  followed  the  same  admira¬ 
ble  plan  of  treatment  which  he  used  in  the  course  on  American  Lit- 
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erature.  The  authors  are  considered  in  chronological  order  and  promi¬ 
nence  is  given  to  the  great  literary  lights  of  the  English  people. 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Addison,  Burns,  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and  others,  each  receives  special  treatment. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  historical  development  of  the  English 
language  and  its  gradual  improvement  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
teaching  helps  of  the  nine  installments  are  interspersed  with  sugges¬ 
tive  questions,  commendations,  and  criticisms  which  bring  out  individ¬ 
ual  thought  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  which  furnish  that  stimulus 
so  much  needed  to  enable  him  to  secure  the  highest  benefit  from  the 
study. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  English  Literature  is 
twelve  dollars. 

General  History. — The  course  is  based  upon  Colby’s  Outlines  of 
General  History.  The  first  installment  considers  the  origins  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  oriental  peoples  of  the  world,  and  their  part  in  the  beginnings 
of  history.  The  second  division  presents  the  history  of  the  Greek 
civilization.  The  history  of  Rome  is  next  considered.  On  this  plan 
the  work  is  brought  forward  to  the  present  date  in  nine  installments 
The  very  fine  text-book  furnished  and  the  excellent  outline  by  the 
writer  of  the  course  present  the  work  to  the  inquiring  student  in  the 
best  possible  manner  to  secure  attention  and  to  create  a  lasting  in¬ 
terest.  The  course  does  not  set  forth  a  mass  of  unrelated  facts,  but 
calls  special  attention  to  those  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the 
race,  and  to  those  great  movements  of  population  that  have  changed 
materially  at  different  times  the  course  of  history.  Frequent  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  social  and  literary  beginnings  of  a  nation  under 
consideration.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  world, 
the  growth  of  democratic  institutions,  and  the  rapid  changes' made  in 
civilization  are  given  full,  careful,  and  discriminating  treatment.  The 
student  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  master  the  course  will  not  fail  to 
possess  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  the  subject. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  General  History  is  twelve 
dollars. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. — From  earliest  times  Geometry  has 
occupied  a  leading  place  among  those  subjects  relied  upon  as  a 
means  of  developing  careful  thought,  logical  conclusions,  and  concise 
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expression.  The  author  of  the  very  useful  text-book  supplied  with 
this  course  states  in  his  introduction  that  the  study  of  Geometry  is 
pursued  with  a  three-fold  purpose,  to  aid  in  the  development  of  logical 
reasoning,  to  stimulate  the  use  of  accurate  forms  of  expression,  and 
to  acquire  facts  and  principles  that  may  be  of  practical  value  in  subse¬ 
quent  life.  The  writer  of  the  course  has  made  the  early  portion  of  the 
work  so  plain  and  simple  that  every  beginner  will  be  gradually  led  to 
appreciate  the  purpose  and  the  value  of  the  instruction  afforded.  Op¬ 
portunity  is  given  for  a  .large  amount  of  individual  work  on  the  part 
of  the  student.  He  is  encouraged  to  prepare  exercises  and  questions  of 
his  own  and  to  submit  solutions  of  questions  propounded  by  himself 
in  connection  with  .the  demonstration  of  the  propositions  included  in 
the  text.  The  difficulties  of  the  work  increase  so  gradually  that  the 
learner  almost  unconsciously  becomes  able  to  master  problems  which 
would  seem  very  difficult  to  a  beginner.  The  essential  features  of  the 
science  are  kept  in  the  foreground  and  the  student  is  expected  through¬ 
out  the  entire  course  to  recognize  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
geometrical  truths  presented.  While  the  course  is  quite  full  in  the 
extent  of  topics  included,  the  relative  importance  of  the  leading  parts 
of  the  subjects  is  not  lost  sight  of,  but  each  is  given  just  that  careful 
treatment  which  it  merits. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 
is  twelve  dollars. 

Botany. — It  is  difficult  to  find  a  text-book  in  this  subject  which 
gives  a  complete  view  of  the  science  within  a  reasonable  amount  of 
space  and  without  consuming  too  much  of  the  time  of  a  student  in 
its  mastery.  On  this  account  the  Correspondence  School  of  Highland 
Park  College  furnishes  a  text-book  made  especially  for  its  own  cor¬ 
respondence  work  in  this  subject.  The  book  is  divided  into  nine 
sections  treating  of  (1)  the  groups  of  plants,  (2  buds,  (3)  stems,  (4) 
roots  and  leaves,  (5)  structure  and  work  of  leaves,  (6)  the  flower,  (7) 
the  classification  of  plants,  (8)  plant  and  seed  dispersal,  and  (9)  pol¬ 
lination  and  light  relation.  Each  lesson  in  the  text-book  is  followed 
by  a  large  number  of  suggestive  questions  which  help  to  center  the 
attention  of  the  student  upon  the  essential  features  of  the  subject. 
This  course  omits  a  discussion  of  very  many  of  the  undetermined 
questions  in  plant  study  and  magnifies  the  value  of  facts  and  relations 
which  are  determined  and  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  which  are  well 
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understood.  At  the  same  time  the  text-book  and  the  course  itself 
deal  materially  with  the  subject  as  presented  by  the  leading  botanists 
of  modern  times. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Botany  is  twelve  dollars. 

Zoology. — The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  interest  and  guide  in  the 
study  of  living  animals.  The  subject  will  be  treated  in  nine  install¬ 
ments  as  follows:  (1)  will  define  terms,  tell  how  to  collect  speci¬ 
mens  and  to  dissect  them,  and  will  instruct  in  methods  of  study,  (2) 
will  discuss  the  protozoa,  (3  sponges  and  the  coelenterata,  (4)  the 
echinodermata  and  vermes,  (5)  the  mollusca,  (6)  the  arthropoda,  in¬ 
sects,  crustaceans,  and  spiders,  (7)  the  vertebrates,  tunicates,  fishes, 
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amphibians,  and  reptiles,  (8)  birds  and  mammals,  (9)  animal  activi¬ 
ties,  evolution,  degeneraton,  and  symbiosis.  Throughout  the  very 
interesting  text-book  sent  with  the  course  adaptation  to  environ¬ 
ment  is  constantly  pointed  out,  and  the  economic  phases  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  emphasized.  In  many  respects  this  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  courses  on  our  list. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Zoology  is  twelve  dollars. 

Physical  Geography. — This  study  deals  with  the  elements  of  nearly 
all  branches  of  natural  science  and  on  this  account  is  a  most  excellent 
study  to  place  the  student  in  touch  with  these  subjects.  It  is  also 
properly  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  political  geography  and  en¬ 
ables  the  teacher  of  geography  to  supplement  the  ordinary  text-book 
in  ways  that  will  not  fail  to  awaken  and  maintain  the  interest  of  his 
pupils.  The  excellent  text-book  supplied  with  the  course  treats  fully 
of  (1)  the  earth  as  a  planet,  and  the  effects  of  its  climatic  zones,  (2) 
the  work  of  rivers,  and  the  resulting  conditions,  (3)  the  weathering 
of  soils,  and  the  results,  (4)  the  causes  and  work  of  winds,  (5)  gla¬ 
ciers,  icebergs,  and  all  the  effects  from  frozen  water,  (6)  plains, 
mountains,  and  plateaus,  their  distribution  and  method  of  formation, 
(7)  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  hot  springs,  and  their  results,  (8) 
the  atmosphere,  as  to  its  physical  condition,  and  the  consequent  phe¬ 
nomena,  winds,  storms,  climate  and  weather,  with  an  explanation  of 
the  earth’s  magnetism,  (9)  ocean  currents,  tides,  and  life  distribution 
with  its  economic  phases.  The  important  principles  and  laws  in 
each  division  of  the  subject  are  intelligently  discussed  and  clearly 
explained,  and  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations  and  dis¬ 
coveries  are  given. 


Tuition  Fee.— The  price  of  the  course  in  Physical  Geography  is 
twelve  dollars. 

Geology. — This  subject  is  treated  under  the  three  general  divisions 
of  Dynamical,  Structural,  and  Historical  Geology,  in  the  order  named, 
three  installments  being  given  to  each  division  as  follows:  (1) 
weathering  in  all  its  phases,  such  as  erosion  and  transportation  and 
deposition  by  winds' and  rivers,  (2)  underground  waters,  glaciers,  and 
the  ocean,  explaining  the  work  done  by  each,  (3)  the  work  done  by 
volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  living  organisms,  (4)  how  to  study  and 
identify  rocks,  explain  their  origin  and  composition,  and  from  these 
standpoints  to  classify  the  principal  groups,  (5)  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  rocks  as  to  stratification,  metamorphism,  foldings,  faulting, 
veins,  and  mineral  deposits,  (6)  the  physiographic  conditions  resulting 
from  the  conditions  treated  in  the  two  preceding  installments,  (7)  the 
general  principles  which  guide  in  the  study  of  the  succession  in 
geological  formations,  and  the  study  of  the  Archaean  and  Algon- 
kian  eras,  with  the  Cambrian  period  of  the  Paleozoic  era,  (8)  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Paleozoic  era,  (9)  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  eras. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  work  the  economic  side  of  the  question 
is  emphasized,  treating  of  such  practical  points  as  soils,  fossils,  min¬ 
erals,  water  supplies,  coal,  gas,  oil,  and  building  materials. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Geology  is  twelve  dollars. 

Higher  Arithmetic. — This  course  covers  a  good  review  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  more  difficult  portions.  The  theory 
and  the  psychology  of  numbers  are  treated  extensively.  Much  careful 
attention  is  paid  to  business  arithmetic,  nearly  half  the  work  being 
devoted  to  it.  -The  best  rapid  methods  of  computation  are  explained 
and  the  reasons  for  their  usefulness  are  shown  by  their  application. 
The  metric  system,  involution,  evolution,  ratio  and  proportion,  are  ail 
carefully  treated,  while  much  attention  is  given  to  the  application 
of  mensuration,  such  as  measuring  land,  determining  the  capacity  of 
bins  and  cisterns,  measuring  rooms  for  plastering,  carpeting,  and  pa¬ 
pering,  measuring  lumber,  and  the  like.  The  course  is  based  upon 
an  advanced  text-book  which  is  furnished  the  student. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Higher  Arithmetic  is 
twelve  dollars. 

Agriculture. — The  gratifying  success  attending  nature  study  in  the 
rural  schools  has  intensified  the  desire  for  definite  and  carefully  pre- 
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pared  instruction  in  the  elements  of  agriculture.  Nebraska,  Wiscon- 
sin  and  Missouri  require  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  for  a  county  cer¬ 
tificate.  Other  states  will  no  doubt  add  Agriculture  as  a  branch  to  be 
taught.  This  course  is  intensely  practical  and  treats  only  of  those 
subjects  which  make  the  foundation  of  the  science  and  art  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  text-book  chosen  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and 
the  teaching  helps  supplement  the  text  in  such  a  way  as  to  supply  the 
very  latest  information  in  an  interesting  form  for  reading  and  study. 
The  study  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  soil  naturally  leads  to  the 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  improving  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  the 
related  topics  of  the  germination  and  growth  of  seeds,  methods  of 
planting  and  cultivation,  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  like.  Insects, 
birds,  and  small  animals  common  to  the  farm  are  considered,  and  their 
usefulness  as  well  as  their  harmful  character  are  discussed  fully.  The 
domestic  animals  of  the  farm  receive  proper  treatment.  The  culture 
of  flowers,  trees,  and  fruits  is  given  extended  notice.  Direct  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  as  to  the  prevention  of  the  ravages  of  insect  pests  and 
with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  plant  diseases.  The  subject  of  farm 
economics  is  not  neglected  and  the  relation  that  good  fences,  suitable 
buildings,  good  roads,  and  like  matters  have  to  the  home  life  of  the 
farm  is  fully  emphasized.  This  course  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to 
all  teachers  who  wish  to  interest  the  older  scholars,  and  by  this 
means  to  hold  them  in  school. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price -of  the  course  in  Agriculture  is  twelve 
dollars. 

Drawing. — This  course  is  based  upon  work  that  was  done  in  the 
schoolroom.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  subjects  taken  up  in 
the  different  installments:  (1)  the  value  of  expression  through  the 
eye  and  the  hand,  (2)  cutting  from  models,  (3)  story-telling  in  pic¬ 
tures,  (4)  clay  modeling  and  pattern  making,  (5)  lines,  circles,  and 
easy  perspective,  (6)  representation  from  memory,  and  sketching  of 
objects,  (7)  natural  objects,  plants,  leaves,  and  flowers,  (8)  decora¬ 
tion,  designs  for  ornament,  and  borders,  (9)  mediums  of  expression, 
charcoal  work,  colored  drawing,  water  coloring,  ink  drawing,  and 
brush  work.  Along  with  the  instruction  the  drawing  helps  supply 
numerous  pictures  from  photographs  of  actual  drawings  made  by  the 
children.  Primary  teachers  will  find  in  this  course  very  much  that 
will  help  them,  and  all  other  teachers  may  secure  by  the  mastery  of 
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the  course  the  ability  to  draw  well  along  with  the  ability  to  give 
instruction  in  the  subject.  This  course  was  prepared  by  a  supervisor 
of  drawing  in  city  schools,  who  has  been  very  successful  in  teaching 
children  and  in  giving  instruction  to  large  classes  of  teachers.  The 
subject  of  drawing  is  one  to  which  attention  is  being  attracted  more 
and  more,  and  a  person  who  can  draw  well  has  a  decided  advantage 
in  his  favor. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Drawing  is  ten  dollars. 

Child  Study. — This  course  is  founded  upon  Taylor’s  Study  of  the 
Child,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  the  teaching  helps.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  child’s  mind  is  the  first  topic  discussed.  A  careful 
study  of  the  senses  is  made.  Special  attention  is  given  to  deficiencies 
in  hearing  and  sight.  The  relation  of  sensation  to  consciousness  is 
made  clear  and  the  laws  of  apperception  and  association  are  ex¬ 
plained.  Especial  prominence  is  given  to  attention,  concentration, 
and  the  value  of  maintaining  interest.  The  relation  of  muscular 
control  to  education  and  the  need  of  unity  between  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  are  given  careful  treatment.  The  likes  and  dislikes  of  children, 
the  affections  and  emotions,  the  control  of  the  will,  and  how  charac¬ 
ter  is  built  up,  are  some  of  the  subjects  next  discussed.  The  intel¬ 
lect  and  its  power,  memory  and  its  functions,  the  cultivation  of  the 
imagination,  conception,  judgment,  and  reasoning,  are  treated  in  an 
instructive  manner.  The  relation  of  habit  to  education,  the  effect  of 
children’s  plays  upon  their  character,  the  cultivation  of  morals,  methods 
of  punishment,  and  the  value  of  sympathy,  are  some  of  the  topics 
next  considered.  In  short,  this  course  is  a  very  complete  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  best  results  from  the  extensive  investigations  that  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  iine  of  the  scientific  study  of  the 
child.  Teachers  of  older  scholars  may  derive  much  benefit  from  this 
cpurse,  as  well  as  primary  teachers,  for  whom  principally  the  course 
was  prepared. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Child  Study  is  ten  dollars. 

Physical  Training. — The  value  of  this  study  is  becoming  more 
and  more  recognized.  Some  states  are  adding  Physical  Training 
as  a  branch  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Almost  all  cities  and 
larger  towns  are  introducing  it  into  the  schools  and  the  results  are 
highly  satisfactory.  The  nine  installments  present:  (1)  the  pur- 
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pose  of  Physical  Training  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  (2)  the 
modified  Swedish  method  of  exercises,  (3)  simple  daily  exercises, 

(4)  easy  movement  and  breathing  exercises,  (5)  balancing  exercises 
and  arm  movements,  (6)  combined  movements  and  walking  exer¬ 
cises,  (7)  quick  time  movements,  with  marching  exercises,  (8)  wand 
drills,  (9)  plays  and  games  of  gymnastic  value.  The  usefulness  of 
Physical  Training  not  only  in  cultivating  the  body,  but  in  training  the 
mind  to  act  quickly,  accurately,  and  concisely,  and  in  encouraging 
the  power  of  self-control,  is  set  forth  clearly.  This  course  appeals 
to  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  individual  health  by  a  system  of 
regular  exercises,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  to  instruct  others. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Physical  Training  is  ten 
dollars. 

Psychology. — This  course  is  a  study  of  the  science  of  self  as 
applied  to  childhood.  The  nine  installments  embrace:  (1)  the  study 
of  consciousness,  (2)  feeling,  willing  and  knowing,  (3)  appercep¬ 
tion,  (4)  representation,  (5)  imagination,  (6)  thought,  judgment,  and 
reason,  (7)  the  feelings,  (8)  the  will,  (9)  the  will,  continued.  As  all 
good  teaching  and  all  right  studying  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  mind,  a  knowledge  of  Psychology  is  helpful  to  every  one,  and  is  al¬ 
most  indispensable  to  those  who  desire  to  teach  with  the  highest 
success. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Psychology  is  ten  dollars. 

History  of  Education. — The  nine  installments  of  this  course  com¬ 
prise  a  history  of  education  from  the  childhood  of  the  race  up  to  the 
present  time  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Confucius,  Socrates,  Plato, 
(2)  Ascham  and  Comenius,  (3)  Locke  and  Rousseau,  (4)  Pestalozzi, 

(5)  Froebel,  (6)  Herbart,  (7)  Horace  Mann,  (8)  David  P.  Page,  Cyrus 
Peirce,  (9)  Henry  Barnard.  The  teaching  helps  contain  many  extracts 
and  selections  from  the"  writings  of  the  great  leaders  of  educational 
thought,  and  thus  supply  a  large  amount  of  very  valuable  instruction 
in  practical  pedagogy  within  small  compass.  While  somewhat  con¬ 
densed  in  manner  of  arrangement,  the  comments  and  suggestive  ques¬ 
tions  attract  attention  and  make  the  study  entertaining. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  History  of  Education  is  ten 
dollars. 
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Nature  Study. — This  course  is  prepared  with  special  reference  to 
the  study  of  nature  in  the  primary  grades.  The  work  is  so  arranged 
as  to  develop  close  observation,  knowledge,  expression,  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Methods  of  leading  the  children  to 
investigate  and  to  see  beauty  and  use  in  all  things  in  nature  are  indi¬ 
cated  very  frequently  throughout  the  course.  The  first  work  pre¬ 
sented  is  upon  plants  and  insects.  Very  definite  directions  are  given 
to  the  teacher  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  model  lessons.  Special 
work  is  indicated  which  will  be  suitable  to  each  of  the  fall  months, 
and  the  work  of  the  fall  closes  with  the  study  of  birds.  The  portion 
of  the  work  connected  with  winter  begins  with  dew  and  frost.  The 
beauty  of  snowflakes,  the  study  of  winter  trees,  and  of  the  work 
of  the  frost,  are  carefully  outlined.  The  work  for  the  Christmas 
time  centers  about  the  pictures  of  the  Madonna.  The  January  work 
brings  forward  the  animals  of  cold  countries  and  the  life  of  the 
Eskimos.  The  work  for  February  is  upon  the  domestic  animals,  such 
as  the  horse  and  cow.  Next  follow  lessons  upon  fishes  and  upon  winter 
birds.  The  first  lessons  in  March  are  upon  the  wind  and  the  changes 
it  makes  in  the  weather.  The  changing  appearance  of  different  trees 
and  the  opening  of  the  buds  receive  notice.  The  germination  and  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  growth  of  seeds  come  next.  The  first  lessons  in  April 
are  about  rain.  Where  it  comes  from,  what  causes  it  to  fall,  and  its 
many  uses.  The  earthworm  and  other  forms  of  insect  life  receive  at¬ 
tention.  In  May  leaves  and  flowers  are  studied.  In  June  the  honey  bee 
and  different  varieties  of  ants  receive  attention.  The  nests  of  birds 
and  the  study  of  roses  are  the  subjects  last  treated.  This  course  has 
special  value  for  primary  teachers  or  those  who  have  young  children 
under  their  care. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Nature  Study  is  ten  dollars. 

Primary  Methods. — This  work  is  a  presentation  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  Reading,  Primary  Numbers,  and  Story  Work  and  Lan¬ 
guage.  In  Reading  careful  directions  are  given  to  the  teacher  as  to  the 
introductory  work  before  the  child  is  required  to  read  by  sight. 
Full  directions  and  the  reasons  for  them  are  given  as  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  presenting  the  subject  under  different  circumstances. 
The  work  of  Reading  carries  the  subject  forward  into  the  First 
Reader  and  very  careful  directions  and  suggestions  are  given  for 
the  assistance  of  teachers  who  are  asking  for  the  -best  methods 
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of  giving  instruction  in  this  very  important  subject.  In  Primary 
Numbers  the  value  of  sense  training  work  is  emphasized  and  very 
definite  and  complete  outlines  are  given  to  assist  the  teacher  in  her 
work.  Careful  directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  drill  work 
in  Arithmetic  and  the  reasons  for  the  processes  are  continually  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  carefully  explained.  In  Story  Work  and  Language  care 
is  taken  to  emphasize  the  value  of  story  telling  and  the  great  useful¬ 
ness  of  stories  as  a  means  of  putting  great  truths  before  the  children 
in  character  and  action.  The  value  of  fairy  stories  and  myth  stories 
is  clearly  explained.  The  use  of  memory  gems  and  maxims  is  ex¬ 
plained  and  a  number  of  these  are  included  as  samples.  A  select 
list  of  subjects  to  be  used  in  written  reproduction  work  is  given  and 
definite  directions  are  also  given  as  to  the  teacher’s  preparation  for 
all  lines  of  story  work.  An  extended  outline  of  Eskimo  life  is  sup¬ 
plied  and  also  a  story  outline  for  Thanksgiving  and  another  for  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe.  This  course  in  Primary  Methods  is  the  result  of  years 
of  practice  by  one  of  the  best  primary  teachers.  The  course  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  every  primary  teacher. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Primary  Methods  is  ten 
dollars. 

School  Laws  of  Iowa. — With  this  course  is  sent  a  cloth  bound 
volume  of  the  latest  edition  of  school  laws  printed  by  the  state.  The 
nine  installments  treat  of:  (1)  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  (2)  board  of  educational  examiners  and  county  superintendent, 
(3)  powers  of  the  electors,  (4)  duties  of  officers  of  the  board,  (5) 
duties  of  boards  and  of  teachers  and  scholars,  (6)  boundaries,  taxes, 
bonds,  and  sites,  (7)  text-books,  and  recent  laws,  (8)  appeals,  (9) 
appeal  decisions.  The  teaching  helps  and  suggestive  questions  serve 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  student  the  essential  features  of  the 
law.  Questions  not  of  any  real  use  and  that  tend  only  to  bewilder 
the  learner  are  not  raised.  The  instruction  given  is  so  direct  and 
so  logical  in  arrangement  that  interest  increases  as  the  study  goes 
forward.  This  course  will  meet  the  highest  expectations  of  anyone 
desiring  a  complete  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  school  laws. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  the  School  Laws  of  Iowa 
is  ten  dollars. 
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HARMONY. 


A  Finished  Course. — This  course  is  composed  of  thirty  lessons 
which  include  the  thorough  treatment  of:  (1)  scales  and  signatures, 
(2)  intervals,  (3)  the  science  of  acoustics,  (4)  the  triad,  (5)  common 
chords  in  major  keys,  (6)  harmonic  progression  in  four  parts,  (7)  mo¬ 
tion  of  parts,  (8)  common  chords  in  the  minor  key,  (9)  the  chord  of  the 
seventh,  (10)  cadences,  (11)  inversions,  (12)  the  art  of  composing 
original  basses,  (13)  simple  form,  (14)  passing  notes,  (15)  chromatic 
chords  in  major  and  minor  keys,  (16)  the  augmented  sixth  chord,  (17) 
sequences,  (18)  anticipations,  (19)  retardations,  (20)  syncopation, 
(21)  suspensions  in  one  and  several  parts,  (22)  pedal  point,  (23)  al¬ 
tered  triads,  (24)  cross  relation,  (25)  the  tritone,  (26)  chords  of  the 
eleventh  and  thirteenth,  (27)  rules  concerning  the  sixth  and  seventh 
degrees  of  the  melodic  minor  scale  when  used  as  passing  notes  in  the 
melody,  (28)  a  complete  treatise  on  the  use  of  passing  notes,  (29) 
repetition,  absolute  and  relative,  (30)  modulation.  Beginning  with  in¬ 
versions  the  student  is  gradually  taught  the  science  of  orchestration. 
The  fact  that  each  student  receives  careful  individual  attention  en¬ 
ables  the  teacher  to  adapt  and  modify  the  instruction  in  such  way  as 
to  develop  the  highest  possible  degree  of  musical  ability.  Persons 
who  cannot  attend  a  conservatory  of  music  are  thus  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  study  music  by  mail  with  the  highest  satisfaction. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  Harmony  course  is  twenty  dollars. 

GENERAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Exhaustive  and  Thorough. — This  course  is  based  upon  an  excel¬ 
lent  book  which  is  sent  with  the  course.  The  subject  is 
taken  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  apply  the  principles  of  Chemistry 
to  matters  of  everyday  life  and  general  importance.  The  first  subjects 
treated  are  the  three  states  of  matter  and  the  reasons  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  matter  in  liquids,  gases,  solutions,  crystals,  and  the  like.  The 
study  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  their  compounds  is  taken  up  and  by 
the  use  of  graphic  equations  changes  and  reactions  that  may  take 
place  are  clearly  shown.  In  the  next  installment  the  polarity  or  elec¬ 
trical  nature  of  elements  is  considered.  The  process  of  producing 
liquid  air  is  explained,  all  the  different  compounds  of  nitrogen  are 
considered,  and  sulphur,  silicon,  boron,  phosphorus,  antimony,  arsenic, 
and  others  are  carefully  examined.  The  subject  of  carbon  and  its 
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compounds  is  the  next  one  canvassed.  The  ways  in  which  the  oxide  of 
carbon  may  be  produced  are  carefully  explained.  Then  follows  a 
treatment  of  the  general  classes  of  salts,  each  compound  being  ana¬ 
lyzed  into  its  constituent  elements  and  its  composition  then  shown  by 
the  use  of  graphic  formulas  and  equations.  The  several  groups  of 
metals  are  next  considered  in  their  order.  The  reasons  for  the 
greater  value  of  some  metals  over  others  are  clearly  indicated  and 
the  medicinal  usefulness  of  certain  Tnetals  is  explained.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  course  treats  of  Organic  Chemistry.  The  different 
organic  compounds  are  examined  at  length,  their  relation  and  classi¬ 
fication  carefully  discussed,  and  the  economic  uses  of  many  of  them 
pointed  out.  The  modern  processes  by  which  many  compounds  are 
commercially  produced  are  fully  explained.  The  explanations  and 
illustrations  given  in  the  teaching  helps  are  drawn  from  common 
subjects.  The  student  who  will  lock  around  him  and  apply  his 
knowledge  of  Chemistry  to  simple  matters  of  every  day  observation 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  mastering  this  subject,  and  in  applying 
it  in  practical  life. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  General  Chemistry  is 
twenty  dollars. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

For  Whom  Intended. — This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  desire 
an  elementary  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Drafting,  and  is  also 
suited  to  the  needs  of  carpenters,  machinists,  blacksmiths  and  sheet 
metal  workers.  For  the  former  a  general  text-book  is  provided,  for 
the  latter  special  ones  are  used. 

Supplies  Furnished. — All  instruments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
drawing  board,  are  furnished.  It  will  be  economy  to  purchase  an 
ordinary  bread  board  and  true  one  of  its  edges.  The  text-book  will 
be  furnished  with  the  instruments,  and  a  drawing  board  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  at  an  extra  cost  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Summary. — The  subjects  to  be  covered  are:  The  instruments  and 
material  and  how  to  use.  Lettering.  Geometrical  constructions. 
Working  drawings  and  how  to  read  them.  Representations  of  objects 
such  as  joints  used  in  house  framing.  Doors  and  window  frames.  Bolts, 
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nuts  and  screws.  How  to  lay  out  sheet  metal  work  and  machine 
details. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  is 
twenty  dollars. 

RAILWAY  MAIL. 

• 

Urgent  Demand. — Desiring  to  meet  the  urgent  demand  of  hundreds 
of  young  men  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  pass  the  examination 
in  a  creditable  manner.  Highland  Park  College  offers  this  most  excel¬ 
lent  Correspondence  Instruction  Course  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Excellent  Inducements. — There  is  no  branch  of  the  Government 
service  which  offers  better  inducements  to  ambitious  young  men.  By 
securing  a  position  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  government 
through  successfully  passing  the  civil  service  examination,  a  young 
man  is  insured  pleasant,  profitable  and  permanent  employment.  But 
political  pulls  or  friendly  influence  cannot  avail  in  securing  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Each  one  must  stand  upon  his  own  merits,  and  he  who  stands 
highest  in  the  examination  secures  the  cdveted  appointment.  The 
chances  for  appointment  are  increasing  and  prospects  are  better  than 
ever  before.  There  are  also  hundreds  of  vacancies  each  year  caused 
by  promotions  and  resignations,  and  many  miles  of  railroad  are  being 
built  every  year  whereby  new  positions  are  opened  to  mail  clerks. 

Requirements. — Only  those  who  can  fulfill  the  requirements  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  an  examination.  The  age  limit  is  18  to  35  years.  The  appli¬ 
cant  must  be  at  least  5  feet  6  inches  in  height  and  weigh  not  less  than 
135  pounds  in  ordinary  clothing,  without  hat  or  overcoat.  He  must 
have  no  physical  defects.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  deceive  the 
Commissioners  in  regard  to  height,  weight  or  age,  as  it  will  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  bar  an  applicant  from  future  examinations. 

Salary. — The  salary  paid  Railway  Mail  Clerks  is  $800.00  per  year  at 
the  time  of  appointment  with  promotion  to  $1,800.00. 

How  Conducted. — There  is  no  better  method  of  preparing  for  the 
civil  service  examination  than  by  taking  a  course  by  correspondence. 
The  student  must  carefully  write  each  lesson  and  send  it  for  correction. 
The  papers  are  carefully  marked  and  returned,  the  same  method  of 
grading  being  used  as  adopted  by  the  government  examiners.  Sim- 
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ilar  questions  are  asked  and  all  work  conducted  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  student  will  encounter  at  the  government  examination.  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  just  the  work  that  the  student  needs.  The  required 
branches  in  which  the  student  receives  instruction  are:  Spelling, 
Arithmetic,  Letter  Writing,  Penmanship,  Copying  from  Plain  Copy, 
Geography  of  the  United  States,  Systems  of  Railway  Transporta¬ 
tion,  and  Reading  Addresses. 

Thorough  Course. — This  course  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  passed 
the  civil  service  examinations  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Commissioners.  The  course  has  recently  been  re¬ 
vised  and  made  thorough  and  practical  in  every  particular.  It  has  been 
made  to  conform  to  the  course  in  Civil  Service  given  in  Highland  Park 
College,  thus  giving  the  student  the  benefit  of  classroom  work  by 
correspondence  and  insuring  appreciation  of  the  real  character  of  the 
examination.  Many  Correspondence  Schools  give  only  lists  of  examina¬ 
tion  questions  which  have  been  used  by  the  commissioners  in  previ¬ 
ous  examinations,  and  simply  instruct  their  students  as  to  what  text¬ 
books  and  maps  to  study,  but  our  Correspondence  School  gives  in¬ 
struction  in  the  same  line  as  is  given  in  the  classroom.  We  furnish 
all  necessary  text-books,  maps,  and  cards. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Railway  Mail  Service  is 
fifteen  dollars. 


COURSES  IN  ALGEBRA. 

Special  Courses. — Three  special  courses  in  Algebra  are  offered,  the 
work  of  each  of  which  is  based  upon  Wells’  text,  which  is  furnished 
ev.ery  student. 

Course  1  consists  of  work  in  the  fundamental  rules,  definitions, 
notation,  simple  equations,  positive  and  negative  terms,  addition,  sub¬ 
traction,  multiplication,  and  division. 

Course*  II  is  intended  for  those  who  have  completed  the  work 

0 

of  the  first  course.  It  comprises  work  in  factoring,  fractions,  simul¬ 
taneous  equations,  problems  with  two  or  more  unknown  quantities, 
involution,  evolution,  exponents,  and  radicals. 

Course  III  is  prepared  for  those  who  have  mastered  the  work  up 
to  quadratics.  This  course  presents  a  thorough  treatment  of  quad- 
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ratios,  ratio,  proportion,  variation,  progressions,  binomial  theorem, 
and  logarithms. 

Subject  Completed. — The  completion  of  these  three  courses  will 
give  the  student  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  Algebra. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  each  of  the  three  courses  in  Algebra 
is  twelve  dollars. 

Credit  Given. — A  reasonable  credit  in  the  work  of  the  resident 
school  will  be  given  any  one  completing  one  of  the  courses  in  Algebra? 

COURSES  IN  GERMAN. 

Elementary  German. — This  course  consists  of  five  installments  of 
three  lessons  each,  based  upon  Part  I  of  Henn-Ahn’s  German  Gram¬ 
mar,  which  is  supplied  with  the  course.  The  student  starts  with  the 
alphabet  and  pronunciation  and  gradually  advances  to  the  reading 
and  writing,  in  both  English  and  German  script,  of  simple  sentences 
covering  the  more  common  matters  of  daily  life. 

Advanced  German. — This  course  finishes  the  second  half  of  Henn- 
Ahn  in  five  installments  of  five  lessons  each,  advancing  to  complex 
sentences  upon  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  with  syntax,  and  the  details 
of  strong,  reflexive,  impersonal,  and  passive  verbs,  with  a  thorough 
review  of  the  entire  subject. 

Instruction  Completed. — In  each  course  the  lesson  papers  contain 
careful  and  critical  directions  and  explanations  for  the  assistance  of 
students  in  doing  the  work  called  for  in  the  Grammar. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  each  of  the  two  courses  in  German  is 
twelve  dollars. 

Credit  Given. — A  reasonable  credit  will  be  given  in  the  work  of  the 
resident  school  to  any  one  completing  one  of  the  courses  in  German. 


COURSES  IN  FRENCH. 

Elementary  French. — This  course  is  based  upon  Edgren’s  French 
Grammar,  which  is  furnished,  and  covers  the  preliminary  matter  of 
Part  I  of  the  book.  This  includes  the  pronunciation  and  simpler  ele¬ 
ments,  with  practice  in  reading  and  writing  easy  sentences. 
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Advanced  French. — This  course  covers  Part  II  of  Bdgren,  giving 
a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  from  the  grammatical  standpoint 
with  clear  and  precise  rules  of  syntax,  illustrative  matter  for  the  more 
common  idioms,  and  exercises  for  testing  the  student’s  comprehension 
of  the  principles. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  each  of  the  two  courses,  in  French  is 
twelve  dollars. 

Credit  Given. — A  reasonable  credit  in  the  work  of  the  resident 
school  will  be  given  any  one  completing  a  course  in  French. 

COURSES  IN  GREEK. 

Value  of  the  Study. — The  study  of  Greek  opens  to  the  student  the 
way  to  a  literature  which  more  than  any  other  has  influenced  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  race.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  also  ass'sts  the  student 
of  English  very  materially  in  understanding  his  own  language. 

Easily  Learned. — As  the  sound  of  each  Greek  letter  and  the  accents 
of  every  word  can  be  exactly  represented  in  print,  few  subjects  are  so 
easily  and  so  accurately  learned  as  the  reading  of  Greek.  No  special 
preparation  is  needed  to  enable  any  one  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
English  grammar  to  carry  forward  successfully  the  study  of  Greek  at 
home. 

Instruction  Definite. — Five  courses  are  offered,  each  supplying  not 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  twelve  weeks  of  resident  study.  The  re¬ 
quired  text-book  is  furnished  with  each  course. 

Elementary  Greek. — Tin's  consists  of  courses  I  and  II,  and  includes 
the  mastery  of  White’s  First  Greek  Book,  which  covers' all  the  gen¬ 
eral  grammatical  elements  of  form  and  syntax,  and  the  reading  of 
Book  I  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 

Advanced  Greek. — Course  I  comprises  Books  II  and  III  of  the 
Anabasis.  Course  II  includes  Bcoks  I  and  II  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  to¬ 
gether  with  prosody  and  scansion. 

New  Testament  Greek. — This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  would  like  to  be  able  to  read  the  New  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  original.  The  course  covers  the  careful  study  of  the 
Four  Gospels  arranged  in  harmony.  By  taking  this  course  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  little  spare  time  each  day  to  this  most  interesting  subject,  any 
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one  can  easily  learn  to  read  the  Greek  Testament.  The  knowledge 
gained  throws  a  wonderful  light  upon  the  real  meaning  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  versions. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  each  of  the  five  courses  in  Greek  is 
twelve  dollars. 

Credit  Given. — A  reasonable  credit  in  the  work  of  the  resident 
school  will  be  given  any  one  completing  one  of  the  courses  in  Greek. 

COURSES  IN  LATIN. 

The  Study  of  Latin. — It  is  a  popular  opinion  that  the  study  of 
Latin  is  impractical,  somewhat  of  a  fad,  and  altogether  unnecessary 
in  a  good  general  education.  This  idea  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Latin  is  now  a  dead  language,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  training  of  those  who  are  really  alive  to  the 
demands  of  the  present  age.  Without  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  profi¬ 
ciency  in  many  professions  is  impossible,  and  the  culture  that  comes 
from  a  thorough  classical  education  is  unattainable. 

Its  Practical  Value. — Yesterday  Latin  was  an  accomplishment;  to¬ 
day  it  is  a  passport  into  all  spheres  cf  influence  and  enjoyment;  tomor¬ 
row  it  will  be  a  necessity.  To  satisfy  one’s  self  that  these  statements 
are  true,  one  needs  to  bear  in  mind  only  three  things:  (1)  The  ten¬ 
dency  towards  specialization  in  all  the  learned  professions  which  re¬ 
quire  some  knowledge  of  Latin;  (2)  the  revival  of  interest  in  classics 
rapidly  being  brought  about  by  literary  organizations,  federated  clubs 
and  the  trend  of  literary  thought  now  seen  in  platform,  pulpit  and 
press;  (3)  the  demands  made  by  the  world  today  before  it  will  recog¬ 
nize  one  as  “educated.”  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the 
study  of  Latin  is  important. 

For  Whom  Intended. — (1)  For  students  preparing  for  college  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  requirements  in  Latin.  (2)  For  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  who  desire  to  advance  in  this  special  line  of  study,  or  who, 
with  a  working  knowledge  of  Latin,  are  prepared  for  better  and  more 
responsible  positions  in  educational  work.  (3)  For  those  who  wish 
to  make  Latin  a  specialty.  (4)  For  business  and  professional  men 
whose  work  and  study  demand  an  understanding  of  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage.  (5)  For  all  who  appreciate  the  value  of  a  higher  education  for 
their  personal  satisfaction. 
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Elementary  Latin. — This  work  includes  Courses  I  and  II,  each 
comprising  a  series  of  twenty-five  lessons  based  on  Collar  and  Dan- 
iell’s  text,  supplemented  by  original  work  in  composition.  The  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  syntax  are  thoroughly  studied,  and  constant 
drill  given  in  the  writing  of  simple  Latin.  The  Roman  system  of 
pronunciation  is  taught  and  much  attention  given  to  the  quantity  of 
vowels.  The  original  exercises  prepared  by  the  student,  illustrating 
the  grammatical  constructions,  together  with  the  elementary  work  in 
derivation  as  pursued  in  these  courses,  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the 
beginner. 

Caesar. — Two  courses  in  Caesar  are  offered.  While  the  learning 
of  the  Latin  as  a  language  is  the  objective  aim  constantly  borne  in 
mind  in  these  courses,  yet  the  fact  that  we  are  reading  history,  not 
fiction,  is  not  lost  sight  of.  The  life  of  “the  foremost  man  in  all  the 
world”  is  read  and  studied  in  the  light  of  its  historical  setting 
and  its  relation  to  other  events  in  Roman  history.  Special  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  grammar  and  composition.  The  constructions  and 
idioms  peculiar  to  Caesar  are  carefully  considered.  From  time  to  time 
the  student  is  asked  to  outline  the  different  campaigns,  and  to  write 
character  sketches  of  Caesar’s  colleagues,  material  for  which  is  gath¬ 
ered  direct  from  the  text.  In  Course  II,  the  more  difficult  Caesarean 
constructions  are  carefully  studied. 

Cicero. — The  work  in  Cicero  consists  of  one  course,  and  is  intended 
for  students  who  have  completed  the  work  in  Caesar  or  its  equivalent. 
The  orations  chosen  for  study  are  those  of  general  human  interest, 
revealing  Cicero  the  man  rather  than  Cicero  the  politician,  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  and  under  different  circumstances.  A  careful  study 
of  Cicero’s  rhetorical  style  and  method,  his  claim  to  the  title  of  orator, 
and  his  historical  environment  is  made. 

Virgil. — The  two  courses  in  Virgil  consist  of  a  critical  study  of  the 
Aeneid  with  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  epic.  The 
subjects  of  prosody,  word  derivation,  word  analysis,  and  poetic  idioms 
are  especially  treated.  Scansion  and  the  metrical  licenses  of  Virgil 
are  thoroughly  explained,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  rules  that  govern 
them,  but  as  an  aid  in  determining  form.  The  student  is  taught  to 
feel  the  sense  and  rhythm  of  a  Latin  sentence. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  each  of  the  seven  courses  in  Latin  is 
twelve  dollars. 
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Credit  Given. — A  reasonable  credit  in  the  work  of  the  resident 
school  will  be  given  any  one  completing  one  of  the  Latin  courses. 

THE  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

For  Whom  Prepared. — There  are  many  young  men  who  have  a 
natural  liking  for  mechanics,  but  who  have  not  the  time  or  means  to 
go  to  school  to  cultivate  their  abilities  and  become  electricians  or 
engineers.  Many  are  engaged  in  farming  or  some  other  business  which 
gives  them  considerable  time  for  self-improvement,  but  who  do  not 
have  access  to  night  schools  or  libraries,  and  hence  really  waste  their 
idle  moments.  There  are  many  holding  positions  of  minor  importance 
in  shops,  foundries,  electric  power  and  lighting  plants,  and  similar  es¬ 
tablishments,  who  desire  to  secure  a  better  position  involving  more 
responsibility  and  higher  wages,  but  they  do  not  have  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  and  have  no  opportunity  to  go  to  school  and  prepare  themselves 
for  advancement.  For  the  benefit  of  these  young  men  and  others  who 
desire  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  uses  and  applications 
of  steam  and  electricity,  the  Correspondence  Courses  offered  by  High¬ 
land  Park  College  have  been  prepared. 

Practical  Lessons. — The  work  of  these  courses  is  not  difficult,  tech¬ 
nical  or  theoretical,  but  it  is  eminently  practical.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  each  subject  are  presented  logically  and  concisely,  and 
the  practical  application  of  these  principles  is  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion.  The  courses  are  the  result  of  careful  study  on  the  part  of 
teachers  of  long  and  successful  experience.  These  teachers  under¬ 
stand  fully  the  needs  and  abilities  of  students,  and  the  courses  have 
been  arranged  to  meet  their  requirements.  The  courses  are  not  an 
experiment,  but  have  been  tested  so  thoroughly  that  no  doubt  of 
their  efficiency  can  be  entertained.  Any  young  man  of  average 
ability  will  be  able  to  carry  the  work  of  either  course  successfully 
and  much  to  his  profit. 

No  Extra  Work. — Attention  is  called  especially  to  the  fact  that  the 
Engineering  Courses  include  work  in  the  branches  which  properly 
belong  in  such  courses.  The  student  is  not  required  to  spend  sev¬ 
eral  months  in  the  study  of  such  branches  as  properly  belong  to 
another  course,  before  entering  upon  the  work  of  his  choice.  Stu¬ 
dents  desiring  elementary  work  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  remarks  concerning  those  subjects. 
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Books  Furnished. — Another  important  feature  of  the  Engineering 
Courses  is  the  character  of  the  text-hooks  used.  The  student  is  not 
compelled  to  depend  solely  upon  the  lessons  furnished  by  the  school, 
but  he  is  supplied  with  the  very  best  text-books  on  the  subjects,  and 
these  he  studies.  The  Instruction  Books  are  his  teachers — precisely 
what  they  are  intended  to  be. 

Instruction  Individual. — The  individual  instruction  of  students  is 
a  very  essential  feature  of  these  courses.  Each  student  works  under 
the  personal  direction  of  his  teacher.  His  faults  are  corrected;  his 
questions  about  difficult  portions  of  the  work  are  carefully  answered 
and  copious  suggestions  and  aids  to  progress  are  given. 

Credit  Given. — A  reasonable  credit  in  the  work  of  the  resident 
school  will  be  given  any  one  completing  one  of  the  Engineering 
courses. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Great  Opportunities. — Electrical  Engineering  offers  more  brilliant 
opportunities,  quicker  advancement  and  greater  pecuniary  reward  than 
any  other  employment.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  a  new  use  is  found 
for  the  practical  application  of  electricity,  and  the  demand  for  compe¬ 
tent  electricians  is  increasing. 

Our  Instruction  Complete. — The  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  is 
so  practical  and  efficient  that  every  student  will  find  pleasure  in  its 
study.  The  text-book  is  up  to  date  and  the  teaching  helps  are  a  mar¬ 
vel  of  clearness  and  precision.  The  attention  of  the  student  is  called 
to  exactly  those  points  necessary  for  him  to  master  and  hence  he 
makes  surprisingly  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress. 

Summary. — A  general  summary  of  the  Correspondence  Course  in 
Electrical  Engineering  is  as  follows: 

General  Introductory. — Current.  Potential.  Conductors.  Insula¬ 
tors.  General  Units.  Practical  Units.  Elementary  laws  governing 
current.  Pressure  and  resistance  and  the  methods  of  measurement. 

Simple  Cells. — Parallel  and  series  connections.  Electro-motive  force 
of  cells. 

Magnetism  and  Electro-Magnets. — Electrical  measurements  of  cur¬ 
rents.  Pressure  and  resistance  by  galvanometers.  Explanation  and 
design  of  amperemeters  and  voltmeters. 
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Electrical  Machinery. — Dynamos.  Elementary  principles.  Polarity. 
Winding  of  poles  and  armatures.  Faults  in  dynamos,  how  located  and 
corrected.  Swi:chboard  connections  for  dynamos.  Single,  parallel  and 
series  connections.  Arc  lighting  dynamos.  Methods  of  regulation. 

Motors. — General  principles  governing  power.  Direction  of  rota¬ 
tion  and  windings. 

Transformers. — Connections  and  general  designs.  Electric  lighting. 
Arc  lights.  Incandescent  lights.  Line  and  house  wiring.  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  rules  governing  the  running  of  wires. 

Storage  Batteries. — Their  use  as  regulators  and  transformers.  Gen¬ 
eral  use  of  storage  batteries. 

Practical  Work. — Street  railway  work.  General  work  in  repair  and 
testing.  Problems  illustrating  the  principles  included  in  this  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  course.  Tables  and  formulas. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  is 
thirty  dollars. 

STEAM  ENGINEERING. 

Need  for  Engineers. — There  never  was  a  time  when  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  engines  were  being  operated.  Power  is  now  applied  to  so  many 
new  purposes  that  inventors  are  at  a  loss  to  supply  the  demand.  New 
varieties  of  engines  call  for  men  trained  to  run  special  types  of 
engines  successfully. 

Permanent  Employment. — Coal  will  doubtless  remain  for  a  long 
time  the  greet  source  of  power,  and  the  engineer  who  is  master  of 
his  profess'on  will  be  in  demand  to  direct  the  transformation  of  energy 
into  useful  channels. 

Definite  Instruction. — Our  course  in  Steam  Engineering  supplies 
the  needs  exactly.  The  very  complete  text-book  is  the  latest  and  best 
and  the  teaching  helps  are  prepared  and  the  instruction  given  by  a 
practical  engineer  of  long  and  successful  experience.  The  early  lessons 
are  easy  and  the  learner  is  interested  in  the  work  from  the  very  start. 

Summary. — A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Correspondence  Course 
in  Steam  Engineering  is  as  follows: 

Boilers. — Kinds  of  fuel.  Early  kinds  of  boilers.  Locomotive  and 
marine  boilers. 


Boiler  Details  and  Accessories. — Varieties  of  grates.  Mechanical 
stokers.  Pipe  fittings.  Safety  devices.  Riveted  boilers  and  stays. 

Boiler  Room  Auxiliaries. — Construction  and  working  of  steam 
pumps.  Kinds  of  injectors.  Feed  water  heaters.  Induced  draft  and 
forced  draft.  Damper  regulators.  Valves,  drips  and  traps. 

The  Slide  Valve  Steam  Engine. — Description  of  parts.  Transmis¬ 
sion  of  steam  pressure.  The  dead  center. 

Engine  Details. — Kinds  of  cylinders.  Bolts,  nuts  and  wrenches. 
Trunk  pistons  and  stuffing  boxes.  Cross  heads  and  connecting  rods. 
Crank  pins,  cranks  and  shafts.  Kinds  of  bearings.  Engine  frames. 

Valve  Motions  and  Diagrams. — Position  of  parts.  Valve  diagrams. 
Link  motions.  Reversing  mechanism. 

Indicating  and  Governing. — Description  of  indicator.  Indicator  dia¬ 
grams.  Measurement  by  indicator  cards.  Mechanical  efficiency. 
Methods  of  governing. 

Governors  and  Valves. — Kinds  of  governors.  Forms  of  valves.  Por¬ 
ter-Alien  valve.  The  Meyer  expansion  valve.  Valve  diagrams. 

Condensers  and  Multiple  Expansion  Engines. — Jet  condensers  and 
air  pumps.  Pump  valves.  The  Weiss  condenser.  Surface  condensers. 
Ejector  condenser.  Evaporators.  Compounding  and  multiple  expan¬ 
sion  engines.  Tandem  compound  engines.  Triple  expansion  engines. 
Marine  triple  expansion  engines.  Quadruple  expansion  engines.  Steam 
turbines. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Steam  Engineering  is 
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thirty  dollars. 


LAW  COURSES. 

The  Demand. — There  is  no  subject  that  is  better  adapted  to.  in¬ 
struction  by  correspondence  than  law.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
study  of  law  by  mail  is  to  guide  and  instruct  those  who  cannot  afford 
either  the  time  or  the  money  to  attend  a  regular  law  school.  We 
find  outside  of  the  law  schools  hundreds  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  either  studying  by  themselves  or  studying  in  a  law 
office. 
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System  Necessary. — The  student  of  law  by  himself  cannot  hope  to 
reach  any  degree  of  success  in  the  mastering  of  legal  principles. 
However  strong  he  may  be  his  reading  will  lack  method  and  system. 
He  will  be  superficial,  and  but  few  can  ever  hope  to  be  the  match 
for  the  man  of  equal  natural  talent  whose  study  has  been  carried 
forward  under  the  watchful  eye  and  the  trained  mind  of  an  instructor. 
The  student  in  th.e  law  office  is  but  little  better  situated.  Very  few 
lawyers  in  active  practice  have  the  time  to  direct  the  studies  of  the 
law  office  clerk,  and  a  greater  number  have  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  interest  to  do  so.  Plenty  of  books  may  be  at  hand,  but  the 
student  reads  without  method  or  regard  to  the  sequence  of  subjects. 

Direction  Needed. — The  study  of  law,  either  by  one's  self  or  in  an 
office,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  extremely  irksome. 
When  we  remember  that  a  large  part  of  the  student’s  reading  is  now 
obsolete  matter,  and  that  another  large  part  is  practically  unim¬ 
portant,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  energies  of  the  student  can  be 
wasted,  and  that  he  is  liable  to  make  a  lumber  room  out  of  his  mind, 
and  that  any  undirected  efforts  can  serve  only  to  confuse  and  dis¬ 
courage  him. 

Assistance  Supplied. — The  student  in  our  law  courses  by  mail 
knows  just  what  to  read,  the  subjects  are  illustrated  with  cases,  he 
has  the  constant  benefit  of  test  and  quiz,  and  when  he  leaves  the  sub¬ 
ject  he  feels  competent  to  pass  any  ordinary  examination.  The  lesson 
sheets  serve  as  the  instructor  to  make  easy  the  hard  places,  and  to 
convert  what  would  otherwise  be  a  laborious  task  into  delightful  study 
and  recreation. 

How  Accomplished. — The  study  by  mail  includes  the  following 
method:  (1)  A  definite  amount  of  reading  assigned  for  each  lesson 
from  a  text,  (2)  instruction  showing  the  relative  importance  of  the 
matter  read,  (3)  an  explanation  of  all  technical  terms  used,  (4)  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  principles  studied,  corresponding  to  the  oral  lectures 
of  the  classroom,  (5)  abstracts  of  cases  with  the  principle  of  law 
decided,  (6)  questions  on  the  lessons  developing  the  salient  points, 
(7)  advice  and  counsel  when  asked  for  by  the  student.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  system  of  instruction  embraces  the  best  features  of 
the  lecture,  text-book,  and  case  methods.  Any  person  with  at  least 
a  common  school  education  can  profitably  pursue  these  courses. 
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Course  I. — The  studies  selected  for  this  course  include  Elementary 
Law,  Contracts,  Torts,  Criminal  Law,  and  Domestic  Relations. 

Course  II. — The  studies  of  this  course  include  Special  Contracts 
(Agency,  Partnership,  Bailments,  and  Carriers),  Law  of  Commercial 
Paper,  Law  of  Personal  Property,  Equity,  and  Law  of  Real  Property. 

Course  III. — The  third  course  includes  Law  of  Corporations,  Crim¬ 
inal  Procedure,  Pleading  and  Practice  (Common  Law,  Equity,  and 
Code),  and  Law  of  Evidence. 

Text-Books. — Every  possible  assistance  will  he  afforded  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  procure  his  text-books  at  the  lowest  price  obtainable.  We 
can  supply  a  price  list  of  such  books  at  any  time,  and  we  hold  our¬ 
selves  in  readiness  to  allow  the  student  the  benefit  of  discounts  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  purchase  by  us  of  a  large  number  of  copies  at  one 
time. 

Credits  Given. — The  subjects  in  our  law  courses  by  mail  are  so 
carefully  chosen  and  the  instruction  supplied  is  so  thorough  and 
helpful  in  character  that  any  student  who  completes  our  three  courses 
by  correspondence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  faculty  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  senior  year  in  our  College  of  Law.  This  will  allow  very 
many  students  to  secure  two  years  of  experience  in  a  law  office,  at 
the  same  time  carrying  forward  our  law  courses  by  mail,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years  they  may  come  to  the  College,  and  secure  the 
one  year  of  resident  study  required,  thus  completing  the  full  work 
of  the  regular  course. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  each  of  the  three' courses  in  Law  is 
forty  dollars. 


PHARMACY  COURSE. 

For  Whom  Intended. — This  course  has  been  prepared  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  not  registered  pharmacists  and  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  thoroughly  for  examination  before  State  Boards  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  also  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  to  study  Pharmacy 
with  the  idea  of  entering  the  profession  or  of  studying  medicine,  and 
also  to  enable  graduates  in  Pharmacy  to  review  their  course  of  study 
in  an  interesting  and  profitable  manner. 
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Subjects  Included. — The  work  of  the  course  includes  exactly  what 
are  popularly  termed  “the  essential  and  practical  things  in  Pharmacy.” 
There  are  certain  subjects  in  which  a  pharmacist  must  be  proficient 
and  others  of  which  he  should  have  some  knowledge,  and  this  Cor¬ 
respondence  Course  includes  both  sorts,  with  especial  attention  given 
to  the  former.  The  course  is  not  an  experiment,  hut  has  proven 
an  entire  success,  accomplishing  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Very  Successful. — The  success  of  students  who  have  pursued  the 
work  included  in  this  course  and  who  have  then  taken  the  State 
Board  examinations  has  been  remarkable.  The  course  is  so  far  su¬ 
perior  to  many  so-called  Pharmacy  Correspondence  Instruction  Courses 
offered  at  ridiculously  low  prices  as  to  admit  of  no  comparison.  These 
courses  are  usually  a  mere  series  of  printed  lectures  which  are  of  no 
practical  benefit  whatever  to  the  student. 

Practical  and  Progressive. — The  method  employed  in  conducting 
this  course  is  thorough  and  practical.  It  is  a  “building-up  process” 
whereby  the  student  advances  gradually  from  elemental  principles 
to  the  technical  and  more  difficult  subjects.  The  course  does  not 
include  a  mass  of  technicalities  and  useless  detail,  but  it  is  in  every 
way  practical  and  logical.  The  instruction  is  largely  individual  and 
students  receive  personal  assistance  as  they  may  require. 

Plan  of  Study  and  Recitation. — This  course  is  divided  into  install¬ 
ments  of  from  two  to  four  lessons  each.  At  the  close  of  each  lesson 
will  be  found  a  quiz  which  will  aid  the  student  in  getting  a  review  of 
the  lesson.  At  the  close  of  each  installment  will  be  found  an  exam¬ 
ination  which  the  student  must  answer,  writing  the  answers  out  in 
full  and  returning  the  work  to  us  before  the  next  installment  will  be 
sent.  The  object  of  this  written  work  to  us  is  to  show  that  each 
student  is  getting  from  the  work  all  that  he  should  get  out  of  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  enable  us  to  give  each  student  such  aid  as  he  may 
be  in  need  of.  It  will  be  plainly  seen  that  by  this  method  each  student 
receives  individual  assistance  and  aid  just  as  nearly  as  possible  similar 
to  the  aid  and  assistance  the  student  receives  in  residence  classes.. 
While  this  method  means  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  for  us,  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  feature  not  used  by  any  other  correspondence  school,  and 
we  feel  repaid  for  the  extra  work  which  it  costs,  by  the  benefit  the 
student  derives  from  this  method. 
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Special  Advantages. — The  benefits  of  taking  this  correspondence 

course  are  twofold;  first,  the  student  is  enabled  to  do  the  work  at 

% 

home  without  giving  up  his  position  and  without  the  extra  expense 
of  boarding;  second,  he  may  go  on  with  the  work  by  correspondence 
as  long  as  he  wishes,  even  to  completion,  and  then  enter  our  resi¬ 
dence  work  up  to  the  examinations,  reviewing  the  course  and  taking 
such  work  as  he  is  in  the  most  need  of,  without  any  additional  expense 
for  tuition.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  our  students  by  mail 
are  leaders  in  our  residence  classes  and  pass  the  board  successfully, 
when  students  who  have  been  in  residence  classes  quite  a  while  longer 
in  all  sometimes  fail.  The  course  is  quite  complete,  as  will  be  shown  in 
the  following  summary  of  our  work. 

General  Pharmacy. — Various  weights  and  measures  used  in  Phar¬ 
macy  and  their  relations.  The  origin,  uses,  and  equivalents  of  the  ta¬ 
bles  of  the  principal  systems — Metric  weights  and  measures,  Apothe¬ 
caries’  weight  and  measure,  Avoirdupois  weight,  and  Imperial  measure. 
Study  is  made  of  specific  gravity,  specific  volume,  and  alligation,  as 
applied  to  Pharmacy,  with  special  attention  to  the  Metric  system. 

Operative  Pharmacy. — The  various  operations  used  in  preparing 
medicines,  as  heat,  vaporization,  distillation,  sublimation,  dessication, 
comminution,  solution,  filtration,  clarification,  precipitation,  crystalliz¬ 
ation,  granulation,  extraction,  percolation,  etc. 

Organic  Materia  Medica. — The  appearance,  medical  properties, 
doses,  tests,  incompatibilities,  and  antidotes  of  organic  compounds 
known  in  medical  literature  as  resorcin,  europhen,  solophen,  iodo¬ 
form,  etc.  Study  of  the  origin,  habitat,  appearance,  action,  constitu¬ 
ents,  medical  properties,  doses,  antidotes  and  incompatibilities  of 
vegetable  and  animal  drugs. 

Inorganic  Materia  Medica. — The  appearance,  medical  properties, 
doses,  tests,  incompatibilities,  and  antidotes  of  the  various  inorganic 
compounds  used  in  medicines. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  principles  underlying  the  science  of 
Chemistry,  with  attention  given  to  chemical  laws,  the  origin,  source, 
method  of  preparation,  properties  and  uses  of  the  elements,  atomic 
theory,  official  elements,  atomic  symbols,  atomic  weights,  etc. 

Official  and  Unofficial  Inorganic  Compounds. — Manner  of  com¬ 
bination  of  atoms  and  methods  of  preparing  the  .most  common  com- 
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pounds.  Study  of  chemical  reactions,  molecular  theory,  molecular 
weights,  combining  volumes  of  gases,  acids,  bases  and  salts. 

Organic  Chemistry. — Elementary  organic  compounds,  with  espe 
cial  attention  to  the  hydrocarbons,  carbohydrates,  aromatic  com¬ 
pounds  and  their  derivatives,  such  as  alcohols,  aldehydes,  acids, 
ethers,  ketones,  sulphur  ethers,  mustard  oils,  ethereal  salts,  cyanides, 
phenols,  etc. 

Official  and  Unofficial  Organic  Compounds. — Methods  of  prepara¬ 
tion  of  specific  compounds  used  in  medicines  with  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  chemical  nature. 

Galenical  Pharmacy. — The  official  preparations,  their  formulas, 
method  of  preparation,  uses,  doses,  and  incompatibilities.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  partial  list  of  the  galenicals  which  are  studied:  Waters,  solu¬ 
tions,  syrups,  honeys,  mucilages,  mixtures,  emulsions,  spirits,  liniments, 
oleates,  tinctures,  wines,  fluid  extracts,  powders,  pills,  suppositories, 
plasters. 

Toxicology. — The  symptoms  produced  by  the  most  important  poi¬ 
sons,  source,  medical  properties,  dose,  antidotes,  minimum  lethal  dose. 

Drug  Assaying. — Practical  methods  in  determination  of  active  drug 
strength  of  the  most  important  poisonous  drugs  such  as  opium,  bella¬ 
donna,  nux  vomica,  and  the  following  non-poisonous  drugs;  Pepsin, 
pancreatin,  extract  of  malt,  and  the  alcoholic  determinations. 

Urinalysis. — Practical  methods  for  various  analyses  of  urine  re¬ 
quired  by  physicians  in  general  practice. 

Text-Books. — The  course  is  prepared  with  such  fullness  that  no 
other  text  in  Pharmacy  is  needed.  The  work  as  supplied  is  complete 
in  itself.  With  the  part  of  the  course  treating  of  Chemistry  a  very  fine 
recent  text-book  is  furnished  together  with  a  book  of  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Pharmacy  is  fifty  dollars. 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

Great  Demand. — Business  enterprises  are  multiplying  very  rapidly 
nowadays.  New  inventions,  increase  of  population,  extension  of 
markets,  improved  means  of  transportation,  have  all  contributed  to 
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an  unprecedented  growth  in  every  avenue  of  business  activity.  Man¬ 
ufactories  are  enlarging  their  capacities;  railroads  and  telegraph 
companies  are  extending  their  lines;  new  features  are  being  added 
to  the  business  interests  of  almost  every  town  and  city  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  All  this  means  greater  demand  for  young  men  and  young  women 
who  have  had  business  training  and  are  prepared  to  make  themselves 
useful  as  bookkeepers  and  office  assistants.  To  any  one  who  will  but 
look  about  him  the  great  opportunities  in  business  life  awaiting  ambi¬ 
tious  and  energetic  young  people  are  apparent.  The  wonder  is  that  so 
few  are  prepared  to  accept  them. 

No  Failure. — Many  young  persons  are  content  to  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  preceding  generations  and  live  within  narrow  limits,  allowing 
their  very  neighbors  to  surpass  them.  Many  young  persons  are  afraid 
to  undertake  anything  greater  or  higher  than  they  do  at  present  for 
fear  of  fa  lure,  which  is  a  most  unfortunate  disposition.  To  these  it  can 
only  be  said  that  their  error  is  serious  and  far-reaching  and  that  they 
will  lament  their  course  in  later  years  if  they  persist  in  it.  Those  who 
are  not  ambitious  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  or  who  are 
afraid  to  make  an  effort  to  rise  are  certain  to  occupy  very  minor 
spheres  of  usefulness.  In  view  of  their  splendid  opportunities  young 
men  and  women  should  not  hesitate  to  train  themselves  for  business 
life.  It  will  pay  better  than  any  other  investment. 

All  May  Succeed. — Those  who  live  in  the  country  or  in  smaller 
towns  and  cannot  attend  a  good  business  college,  or  those  who  live  in 
cities  possessing  such  facilities  but  who  are  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  them,  can  secure  an  excellent  business  training  by  taking  the  work 
of  the  Correspondence  Commercial  Course.  Farmers,  laboring  men, 
clerks,  merchants  and  others  who  do  not  have  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Law,  Economics,  and  the  other  essentials 
of  a  good  business  education,  will  find  it  to  their  decided  advan¬ 
tage  to  take  the  Correspondence  Commercial  Course. 

Course  Complete. — It  is  a  thorough  and  up-to-date  course,  covering 
the  important  and  essential  features  of  a  modern  business  course  in 
a  manner  easily  understood  and  most  satisfactory  to  the  student. 
The  work  of  every  student  is  done  under  the  direction  of  competent 
teachers  who  prepare  the  lessons,  correct  mistakes  of  the  student, 
assist  him  as  much  as  he  needs,  advise  him  in  many  things — in  fact, 
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instruct  him  as  thoroughly  as  though  he  attended  classes  and  recited 
by  talking  instead  of  by  writing. 

Partial  Course. — Students  are  advised  to  take  the  work  of  the 
entire  Commercial  Course,  but  those  who  do  not  desire  to  do  so  may 
take  any  portion  of  the  complete  course  as  a  course  by  itself. 

Commercial  Bookkeeping. — Double  Entry,  Single  Entry,  Day  Book, 
Journal.  Ledger.  Cash  Book.  Sales  Book.  Trial  Balance.  Balance 
Sheet.  Statements.  Locating  errors.  Special  books  and  forms. 
Checks.  Notes.  Drafts.  Receipts.  Business  customs.  Vouchers. 
Partnership.  Stock  company.  Abstracts.  Commercial  and  legal 
forms.  Bookkeeping  applied  to  different  lines  of  business.  Up-to-date 
accounting.  Closing  sets  of  books. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Commercial  Bookkeeping 
is  twenty  dollars. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — Rapid  addition.  Subtraction.  Short  mul- 
t'plication.  Improved  division.  Fractions  and  decimals.  Compound 
numbers.  Practical  measurements.  Mensuration.  Ratio.  Proportion. 
Percentage.  Trade  discount.  Commission.  Brokerage.  Insurance. 

'  Taxes.  Duties.  Interest.  Short  methods.  Discounts.  Partial  pay¬ 
ments.  Equation  of  accounts.  Partnership.  Alligation.  Cuts  in 
figures. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Commercial  Arithmetic  is 
seven  dollars  and  a  half. 

Commercial  Law. — Law  of  contracts.  Formation  and  dissolution 
of  partnerships  and  corporations.  Creation  of  agents  and  rights  and 
liabilities  Gf  principal  and  agent.  Negotiable  paper.  Liens.  Bailments. 
Interest  and  usury.  Guaranty  and  suretyship.  Insurance.  Common 
carriers.  Arbitration.  Wills  and  administration.  Real  estate  convey¬ 
ance.  Payment.  Chattels.  Law  of  tender. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Commercial  Law  is  seven 
dollars  and  a  half. 

Business  Penmanship.— The  course  includes  instruction  in  plain, 
rapid  penmanship.  Indexing  hand.  Ledger  and  statement  headings. 
Business  signatures.  Figures.  Sentence  and  page  writing. 
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Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Business  Penmanship  is 
seven  dollars  and  a  half. 

Letter  Writing. — Parts  of  a  letter.  Capitals  and  punctuation.  Right 
words.  Heading.  Close.  Signature.  Superscription.  Business  let¬ 
ters.  Public  letters.  Social  letters.  Stationery.  Titles.  Abbrevia¬ 
tions.  Modern  letters.  Postal  rules.  How  to  write  a  successful  letter. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Letter  Writing  is  seven 
dollars  and  a  half. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  Complete  Commercial  Course  is 
thirty  five  dollars. 

Credit  Given. — A  reasonable  credit  in  the  work  of  the  resident 
school  will  be  given  for  the  completion  of  any  subject  in  the  Complete 
Commercial  Course,  and  also  for  the  entire  course  when  it  is  all  fin¬ 
ished. 


SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Demand  for  Stenographers. — In  the  field  of  Stenography,  constantly 
widening  as  it  is,  the  ambitious  young  man  or  young  woman  will  find 
abundant  opportunities  for  pleasant  and  profitable  employment  with 
excellent  chances  for  promotion.  Hundreds  of  factory  superintendents 
and  business  managers  in  every  line  started  as  stenographers  and  by 
careful  attention  to  their  work  became  competent  to  step  up  higher. 
Stenography  has  proved  to  be  a  stepping-stone  to  business  success  in 
many  instances. 

Profitable  Employment. — In  itself  Stenography  is  a  very  agreeable 
and  lucrative  employment.  The  competent  stenographer,  whether 
gentlemen  or  lady,  is  in  constant  demand  and  such  a  person  going 
into  any  large  city  in  America,  as  an  entire  stranger,  can  secure  a  posi¬ 
tion  with'n  twenty-four  hours.  Competency  is  the  one  requisite  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  field.  The  great  demand  for  stenographers  is  well  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  Highland  Park  College  of  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  has  been  unable  to  fill  the  positions  offered  by  business 
men  who  requested  the  institution  to  furnish  students.  In  fact,  the 
College  is  able  to  guarantee  positions  to  its  graduates. 

Positions  Certain. — The  demand  for  stenographers  is  increasing 
constantly.  Scarcely  a  business  firm  of  any  sort  nowadays  fails  to 
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employ  from  one  to  a  dozen  stenographers,  and  more  lawyers,  doctors, 
ministers,  and  other  professional  men  are  engaging  the  services,  of 
stenographers  than  ever  before.  The  United  States  Government, 
through  its  Civil  Service  regulations,  has  made  it  possible  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  stenographers  to  secure  excellent  positions  that  insure  perma¬ 
nent  employment  and  certain  promotion.  The  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  announces  in  its  last  report  that  the  demand  for  stenographers 
in  the  government  service  is  very  great.  Ability  to  pass  the  examina¬ 
tions  is  the  one  requisite  for  appointment  to  a  government  position. 

Opportunity  to  All. — There  are  many  school  teachers  working  half 
of  the  year  for  small  salaries,  many  clerks,  toiling  early  and  late  for 
meager  wages,  many  young  men  and  young  women  veritably  sacrific¬ 
ing  their  abilities  in  minor  positions  everywhere,  who  ought  to  take  a 
course  in  Stenography  and  enter  upon  a  more  useful,  more  profitable 
and  more  satisfactory  career.  Those  who  are  ambitious  to  become 
good  stenographers  and  who  cannot  go  to  a  good  college  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting,  and  there  is  a  score  of  poor  schools  to  every 
good  one,  should  take  the  work  of  our  Correspondence  Course  in 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

Instruction  Definite. — This  course  is  intended  to  instruct  students  in 
writing  Shorthand  and  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter.  It  includes  no 
other  branches.  The  demand  for  such  a  course  is  very  great.  Many 
students  do  not  need  a  course  in  Reading,  Penmanship,  Orthography, 
and  Arithmetic  in  order  to  become  good  stenographers.  Many  do 
not  have  either  time  or  inclination  to  review  the  branches  which  they 
studied  in  the  common  school.  Hence  the  course  has  not  been  burdened 
with  such  branches.  It  is  simply  what  its  title  states,  a  course  in 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting.  Those  who  desire  instruction  in  any 
of  the  common  branches  or  in  commercial  work  may  secure  exactly 
what  they  need  in  the  courses  outlined  elsewhere  in  this  prospectus. 

Best  System. — The  best  and  most  easily  mastered  Shorthand  sys¬ 
tem  ever  developed  is  used  in  this  course  and  the  instruction  is  simple 
and  thorough.  Each  student  receives  individual  attention  throughout 
the  course.  He  works  under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers  of 
long  experience  and  is  assisted  as  much  as  possible.  He  progresses 
as  fast  as  his  abilities  will  permit  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  period 
of  time  masters  the  principles  of  the  subject  and  proceeds  towards  the 
goal  of  his  ambition — to  become  a  competent  stenographer. 
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Text-Books  Furnished. — Two  very  fine  cloth  bound  books  are  sup¬ 
plied  free,,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  material  for  the  use  of  the 
student  in  acquiring  a  complete  mastery  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
is  twenty  dollars. 

TELEGRAPHY. 

Field  Widening. — Telegraphy  offers  a  field  of  opportunity  to  young 
men  and  young  women  which  is  but  little  understood  and  greatly  under¬ 
estimated.  In  fact,  there  is  probably  no  field  of  business  activity  for 
which  preparation  can  be  made  more  cheaply  and  easily  than  telegraphy. 
The  salaries  paid  telegraph  operators  are  excellent  and  the  demand 
for  skilled  operators  is  very  great.  Railroads  and  telegraph  lines  are 
being  extended  in  every  section  of  the  country  and  particularly  in  the 
West  and  South;  commercial  cables  are  being  laid,  all  of  which  means 
a  larger  demand  for  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  can  skill¬ 
fully  manipulate  telegraph  instruments.  At  one  time  recently  a  single 
railroad  company  through  its  general  manager  requested  the  Highland 
Park  College  of  Telegraphy  to  furnish  thirty  advanced  students  as  op¬ 
erators  at  different  stations,  and  for  two  years  past  that  institution  has 
been  unable  to  answer  the  demand  for  its  graduates.  In  fact,  the 
College  guarantees  positions  to  competent  students. 

Chances  for  Promotion. — The  telegraph  operator  not  only  receives 
a  good  salary  and  has  a  pleasant  occupation,  but  he  is  in  a  position  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  business  world  in  general  and  to  seize 
chances  for  profitable  investment  and  personal  promotion.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  leading  railroad  men  in  this  country — the  presidents, 
general  managers,  and  superintendents  of  the  great  lines  of  railway — 
started  as  telegraph  operators  and  were  promoted  steadily.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  faithful  *and  capable  employes  of  railroad  companies 
are  always  rewarded  by  promotion. 

Teaching  Effective. — The  part  formerly  the  hardest  to  master  was 
the  receiving.  Our  method  makes  this  a  pleasure  and  easy  to  learn. 
We  supply  free  an  automatic  transmitter  from  which  the  messages  are 
sounded  as  if  they  came  from  another  operator.  The  records  we  send 
furnish  all  needed  practice.  The  learner  regulates  the  speed  at  which 
he  can  write  the  message,  and  as  the  sound  is  exactly  that  of  actual 
line  work  its  absolute  and  unerring  correctness  as  received  develops 
an  accurate  style  of  sending,  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
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Practical  Course. — The  course  includes  what  a  student  must  know 
in  order  to  become  a  competent  operator.  It  includes  no  technical  or 
useless  theoretical  material,  but  is  practical,  thorough  and  up-to-date. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Manual  of  Railway  and  Commercial  Telegra¬ 
phy,  a  recent  work  by  the  Superintendent  of  Telegraphy  in  Highland 
Park  College,  is  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  home  study  course  as 
well  as  in  the  work  of  the  College.  Individual  instruction  is  given 
every  student.  Each  student  corresponds  constantly  with  his  teachers 
and  proceeds  as  rapidly  as  he  desires. 

Summary. — A  brief  summary  of  the  course  is  as  follows: 

Elementary  Electricity. — Electro-magnetism.  Instruments  employed. 
Resonators.  Wire  testing.  Cut-outs.  Switch-boards. 

Morse  System. — Alphabet.  Manipulation.  Position.  Sending.  Re¬ 
ceiving  by  sound. 

Commercial  Business. — Transmission.  Receiving  messages.  Com¬ 
mercial  abbreviations.  Service  and  office  messages. 

Beginning  Railway  Telegraphy. — Schedule  and  numbers.  OS’ing 
trains.  Movement  of  trains  by  telegraphic  orders.  Sending  orders  on 
wire.  Repetition  of  orders.  Form  of  “19” — “X”  order.  Railway  mes¬ 
sages.  Abbreviations.  Station  or  fixed  signals.  Train  signals. 

Advanced  Railway  Business. — “31”  train  orders.  Standard  train 
order  forms. 

Book  Signaling. — Block  record  sheet.  Caution  cards.  Releases. 

Technical  Orders  and  Telegraphic  Reports. — “31” — “X” — “13”  or¬ 
ders.  Car  reports. 

Advanced  and  Expert  Commercial  Telegraphy. — Technical  mes¬ 
sages.  Government  and  deadhead  business.  Code,  cipher,  and  dupli¬ 
cate  business.  Cablegrams.  Commercial  news  department.  C.  N. 
D.’s.  Grain  and  provision  abbreviations.  Grain,  provision,  and  live 
stock  quotations.  Government  signals.  Race  specials.  Associated 
press  special.  Box  score.  Tariff  book.  Tariff  sheet.  Delivery  de¬ 
partment.  Accounts,  reports,  and  remittances.  Insured  messages. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Telegraphy  is  twenty-five 
dollars. 
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TELEPHONY. 


Great  Future. — Scarcely  less  inviting  than  the  field  of  Telegraphy 
is  that  of  Telephony.  In  fact  in  this  field  there  is  a  greater  future 
and  more  numerous  opportunities  are  afforded  because  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  new  and  at  the  same  time  most  practicable.  The  tele¬ 
phone  is  rapidly  becoming  a  necessity  in  all  lines  of  business  and  in 
homes  everywhere.  Even  the  farmer,  who  now  receives  his  mail  daily 
by  rural  delivery,  is  demanding  the  telephone,  and  cross-country  lines 
are  numerous  in  all  the  thickly  settled  states.  A  town  without  a  tele¬ 
phone  exchange  nowadays  is,  indeed,  behind  the  tinaes. 

Good  Salaries. — Since  the  expiration  of  the  original  Bell  patent  in 
1894  hundreds  of  companies  have  come  into  existence  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  manufacturing  many  kinds  of  telephones  and  telephone  sup¬ 
plies.  The  market  has  been  supplied  to  such  an  extent  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  telephone  system  is  greatly  cheapened  and  hundreds  of  new 
systems  have  been  installed.  The  demand  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  men  competent  to  install  and  operate  telephone  systems  is  phe¬ 
nomenal.  Many  projects  have  been  abandoned  simply  because  compe¬ 
tent  telephone  men  could  not  he  secured.  The  salaries  paid  in 
many  places  for  skilled  electricians  who  understand  telephony  are  al¬ 
most  fabulous.  Scores  of  young  men  have  grown  wealthy  within 
three  or  four  years  after  leaving  school  because  they  saw  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  field  of  telephony  and  knew  enough  to  embrace  it. 

What  to  Know. — In  order  to  make  more  than  common  laborer’s 
wages  in  working  for  a  telephone  company,  a  young  man  must  com¬ 
plete  a  course  in  Telephony.  He  must  know  why  he  does  this  and 
that  and  not  simply  how  to  do  it  when  he  is  once  shown.  The  heads 
of  the  telephone  systems  are  electricians  who  understand  the  various 
phenomena  of  electricity  and  who  know  the  reasons  for  defects  and 
how  to  adjust  them. 

Who  May  Learn. — Many  young  men  who  are  ambitious  to  go  into 
some  pleasant  and  lucrative  field  of  employment,  cannot  afford  the 
time  or  the  money  necessary  to  complete  a  preparatory  course  in 
some  good  college.  To  such  the  Telephony  Course  by  correspond¬ 
ence  offered  by  the  Highland  Park  College  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
prepare  thoroughly  for  a  good  position  by  using  spare  hours.  Many 
employes  of  the  telephone  companies  desire  to  qualify  themselves  to 
install  and  manage  exchanges  and  thus  secure  better  positions.  To 
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such  the  Correspondence  Telephony  Course  affords  opportunity  to 
gain  just  the  technical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  electricity  in  its 
applications  to  Telephony  which  they  need. 

Course  Definite. — The  course  is  a  course  in  Telephony,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple.  The  text-book  furnished  free  to  students  is  up-to-date,  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  practical.  The  student  works  under  the  direction  of  compe¬ 
tent  and  practical  teachers.  He  is  taught  Telephony  and  may  become 
a  competent  telephone  electrician  by  completing  the  work  of  the  course. 
A  reasonable  credit  in  the  work  of  the  resident  school  will  be  given 
any  one  completing  this  course. 

Summary. — A  summary  of  the  course,  with  many  details  omitted  on 
account  of  space,  is  as  follows: 

The  Magneto  Telephone. — History  and  principles.  Modern  receivers 
and  transmitters.  Types  of  receivers.  The  carbon  transmitter. 

Induction  Coils  and  Batteries. — Advantages  of  each  kind.  Storage 
batteries.  Common  calling  apparatus. 

Generators  and  Relays. — Commercial  calling  apparatus.  Relay  cir¬ 
cuits.  Kinds  of  repeaters.  Self-induction  and  capacity.  Metallic  and 
grounded  circuits. 

Switchboards  and  Ringing  Apparatus. — Manual  and  automatic 
switchboards.  Drops  and  jacks.  Different  kinds  of  keys  and  plugs  for 
ringing  and  listening. 

Switch-Board  Drops. — Self-restoring  drops  and  other  types.  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  switch-board  parts.  Operation  of  boards  in  common  use. 

Lamp  Signal  and  Multiple  Boards. — Different  forms  of  lamp  signals. 
Series  of  multiple  boards  and  other  types. 

Transfer  and  Common  Battery  Systems. — Trunk  circuits.  Clearing 
out  signals.  Kinds  of  battery  systems.  Multiple  board  systems. 

Protective  Devices. — Fusible  arresters  and  other  kinds.  Varieties  of 
distributing  boards.  Jumper  wires. 

Party  Lines. — Non-selective  signaling.  Selective  signaling.  Bridg¬ 
ing  systems.  Harmonic  systems. 

Construction. — Kinds  of  wire.  Pole  line  work.  Overhead  and  un¬ 
derground  cables.  Location  of  faults.  Automatic  exchanges  and  stor¬ 
age  batteries. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Telephony  is  twenty-five 
dollars. 
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COURSES  IN  PENMANSHIP. 


Poor  Writing  a  Disadvantage. — It  is  an  altogether  too  common  fault 
on  the  part  of  young  people  to  consider  Penmanship  a  matter  of 
secondary  consideration,  and  the  old  saying  that  “bad  writing  is 
an  evidence  of  greatness”  is  a  pernicious  doctrine.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  bad  writing  is  evidence  of  carelessness  and  insufficient  prepara¬ 
tion  and  will  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  ambitious  to  enter  business  life. 

Good  Penmen  in  Demand. — Many  an  applicant  for  a  position  in 
some  business  capacity  has  been  “turned  down”  solely  because  of 
poor  penmanship.  Care  and  neatness  are  absolutely  essential  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  good  bookkeeper,  or,  indeed,  an  office  assistant  of  any 
kind.  The  general  disposition  of  young  people  to  neglect  this  part  of 
their  education  has  made  it  possible  for  those  who  can  write  well  to 
win  success  with  greater  ease.  Good  writers  are  in  greater  demand 
now  than  ever  before. 

The  Business  Writing  Course  contains  complete  and  accurate  in¬ 
structions  relative  to  the  correct  manner  in  which  to  acquire  that 
plain,  beautiful,  strong  running  hand  which  is  so  universally  admired 
and  coveted.  The  student  is  furnished  with  copies  and  instructions 
in  accordance  with  the  very  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  by  diligent 
practice  and  careful  attention  to  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  his 
teachers,  rapidly  acquires  skill.  The  Course  in  Business  Penmanship 
includes  instruction  in  plain  rapid  Penmanship,  either  in  the  vertical 
or  slant  style,  indexing  hand;  ledger  and  statement  headings;  busi¬ 
ness  signatures;  figures;  sentence  and  page  writing. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Business  Penmanship  is 
seven  dollars  and  a  half. 

The  Ornamental  Penmanship  Course  is  intended  for  those  who 
desire  to  acquire  more  than  ordinary  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 
There  is  a  great  and  growing  demand  for  teachers  of  Penmanship  in 
public  schools  and  in  the  higher  educational  institutions,  and  the 
extensive  illustrative  features  of  newspapers  and  advertising  in  recent 
years  have  created  a  phenomenal  demand  for  penmen  who  have  orig¬ 
inality  and  skill  in  designing.  The  course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 
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includes  instruction  in  the  different  styles  of  ornamental  penmanship, 
engrossing,  lettering,  flourishing,  card  writing,  and  designing. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship  is 
ten.  dollars. 

The  Course  in  Flourishing  is  thorough  in  instruction  and  the  copies 
are  the  best  that  can  be  made.  The  last  design  in  the  course  is  the 
most  elaborate  and  beautiful  piece  of  Flourishing  ever  offered  to  stu¬ 
dents.  The  copies  included  in  the  course  are  alone  worth  more  than 
the  tuition  fee.  The  course  includes  a  complete  set  of  carefully  graded 
designs  with  complete  instructions  regarding  each  step  in  the  course. 
The  course  progresses  from  elemental  work  to  elaborate  designs,  such 
as  quills,  birds,  etc. 

Tuition  Fee. — The  price  of  the  course  in  Flourishing  is  ten  dollars. 

Credit  Given. — A  reasonable  credit  in  the  work  of  the  resident 
school  will  be  given  any  person  completing  one  of  the  Penmanship 
courses. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  scope  of  this  prospectus  to  present  in 
detail  the  work  included  in  all  the  courses.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
all  the  Correspondence  Courses  offered  are  thorough,  practical,  com¬ 
prehensive  and  logical,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  student.  If  • 
the  description  of  any  course  as  given  in  this  prospectus  is  not  as 
complete  as  you  would  like,  or  if  you  wish  to  know  the  exact  credit 
which  will  be  given  you  in  resident  work  for  the  course  in  which 
you  are  interested,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  a  personal 
letter  from  you,  making  definite  inquiries,  and  pains  will  be  taken  to 
make  every  point  clear.  Any  questions  will  be  cheerfully  and  promptly 
answered.  Address  all  correspondence  to 

O.  H.  LONGWELL,  President, 

Highland  Park  College.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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CASH  AND  PART  TIME  TUITION  FEES 


Cash 

Price 

COURSE 

See 

Page 

In 

Cash 

In 

1  Mo. 

In 

2  Mo. 

$12  00 

Agriculture* . 

39  . 

$  7.00 

$  7.00 

$.  ... 

12.00 

Algebra  I,  II  or  III* . 

48 

7.00 

7.00 

.... 

7.50 

Arithmetic,  Commercial* . 

63 

5.00 

4.00 

•  •  •  • 

12.00 

Arithmetic,  Higher* . 

. .  59 

7.00 

7.00 

•  •  •  • 

20.00 

Bookkeeping,  Commercial*. . . 

63 

10  00 

4.00 

§  4.00 

12.00 

Botany* . 

7.00 

7.00 

•  •  •  • 

20.00 

Chemistry,  General* . . 

.  .  45 

10.00 

4.00 

§  4.00 

10.00 

Child  Study* . 

6.00 

6  00 

•  •  •  • 

7.50 

Commercial  Law* . 

5.00 

4.00 

•  •  •  • 

35.00 

Complete  Commercial**** . 

.  .  61 

20.00 

6  00 

§  6.00 

12.00 

Composition  and  Rhetoric*. . . . 

34 

7  00 

7.00 

•  •  •  » 

10.00 

Drawing,  Primary . 

40 

6.00 

6.00 

•  •  .  . 

20.00 

Drawing,  Mechanical* . . . . . 

.  .  46 

10.00 

4.00 

§  4.00 

30.00 

Engineering,  Electrical* . 

17.00 

6.00 

§  6.00 

30.00 

Engineering,  Steam* . 

55 

17.00 

6.00 

§  6.00 

12.00 

French,  Elementary* . 

. .  49 

7.00 

7  00 

.... 

12.00 

French,  Advanced* . 

..  49 

7.00 

7.00 

12.00 

General  History*  . . . 

.  .  36 

7.00 

7.00 

.... 

12.00 

Geology* . 

..  39 

7.00 

7.00 

•  •  •  • 

12.00 

Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid*. . 

..  36 

7.00 

7.00 

•  •  .  . 

12.00 

German,  Elementary* . 

49 

7.00 

7  00 

•  *  .  . 

12.00 

German,  Advanced* . 

7.00 

7.00 

•  •  •  • 

12.00 

Greek,  Elementary  I  or  II*.. . . 

50 

7.00 

7.00 

«... 

12.00 

Greek,  Advanced  I  or  II* . 

..  50 

7.00 

7.00 

•  .  •  • 

12.00 

Greek,  New  Testament* . 

7.00 

7.00 

•  •  •  • 

20.00 

# 

Harmony . 

45 

10.00 

4.00 

§  4.00 

10.00 

History  of  Education . 

42 

6  00 

6.00 

•  •  «  • 

12.00 

Latin,  Elementary  I  or  II*. . . . 

7.00 

7.00 

•  •  •  • 

*A  printed  text  is  sent.  **Two  printed  texts.  ***Three  printed  texts.  ****Four 
printed  texts.  SSame  amount  in  three  months. 
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Cash 

Price 

COURSE 

See 

Page 

In 

Cash 

In 

1  Mo. 

In 

2  Mo. 

$12.00 

Latin,  Caesar  I  or  II* . 

51  $  7.00 

$  7.00 

$ . 

12  00 

Latin,  Cicero* . 

51 

7.00 

7.00 

•  •  •  • 

12.00 

Latin,  Virgil  I  or  II*.. . 

51 

7.00 

7.00 

40.00 

Law  I,  II  or  III . 

56 

25.00 

10.00 

10.00 

7.50 

Letter  Writing* . 

64 

5.00 

4.00 

12.00 

Literature,  American* . 

35 

7.00 

7.00 

12.00 

Literature,  English* . 

35 

7  00 

7.00 

10  00 

Nature  Study . 

43 

6.00 

6  00 

20.00 

Normal,  Regular* . 

26 

10.00 

4.00 

§  4.00 

17.50 

Normal  Special* . 

26 

9.50 

5.00 

5.00 

15.00 

Normal,  Special*  . . 

26 

7.50 

5.00 

5.00 

12.00 

Normal,  Special* . 

26 

7.00 

7  00 

7.50 

Penmanship,  Business . 

70 

5.00 

4.00 

10  00 

Penmanship,  Flourishing* . 

71 

6.00 

6.00 

. 

10.00 

Penmanship,  Ornamental . 

70 

6.00 

6.00 

7.50 

Penmanship.  Vertical . 

70 

5.00 

4.00 

50.00 

Pharmacy . 

58 

25.00 

10.00 

§  10.C0 

12  00 

Physical  Geography* . 

38 

7  00 

7.00 

10.00 

Physical  Training . 

41 

6.00 

6.00 

10.00 

Primary  Methods . . 

43 

6.00 

6  00 

« 

10.00 

Psychology . 

42 

6.00 

6.00 

15.00 

Railway  Mail* . 

47 

7.50 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

8chool  Laws  of  Iowa*  . 

44 

6.00 

6.00 

•  •  •  • 

20  00 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting**.. 

64 

10.00 

4.00 

§  4.00 

25.00 

State  Certificate*** . 

32 

13  00 

5.00 

§  5  00 

20.00 

State  Certificate,  Special*** .... 

32 

10.00 

4.00 

§  4.00 

20.00 

State  Primary  Certificate***.. . . 

33 

10  00 

4.00 

§  4.00 

17.50 

State  Primary,  Special . 

33 

9.50 

5.00 

5.00 

15.00 

State  Primary,  Special . 

33 

7.50 

5.00 

5.00 

25.00 

Telegraphy* . 

66 

13.00 

5.00 

§  5.00 

25.00 

Telephony  *' . . 

68 

13.00 

5.00 

§  5.00 

12.00 

Zoology* . . 

38 

7.00 

7.00 

•  •  .  *  • 

*Printed  text  is  sent.  **Two  printed  texts.  ***rThree  printed  texts.  §Same  amount 
in  three  months. 
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WHAT  STUDENTS  AND  GRADUATES  SAY. 

A  large  book  might  be  filled  by  printing  some  of  the  kind  words  and 
commendations  from  many  thousands  of  our  enthusiastic  students. 
This  prospectus  is  already  so  large  that  we  may  present  only  a  very 
few  letters,  but  they  are  representative  and  reflect  the  opinions  of  all 
as  to  our  system  of  instruction  and  methods. 

PROUD  OF  DIPLOMA. 

I  am  proud  of  the  diploma  granted  me  on  the  completion  of  my 
Regular  Normal  course.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindly  inter¬ 
est  in  me  and  in  my  work,  and  shall  take  every  opportunity  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  Correspondence  School  of  Highland  Park  College  to  my 
friends.  MAY  CONNER, 

June  18,  1904.  Blockton,  Iowa. 


.  .  THOROUGHLY  SATISFIED. 

As  to  the  correspondence  method  of  instruction  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  resident  method.  Your  school 
is  superior  to  others  because  you  avoid  the  use  of  so  many  technical 
terms  and  teach  only  the  knowledge  necessary  to  prepare  the  student 
practically  for  his  chosen  work.  JOHN  W.  ARNOLD, 

March  28,  1904.  Cumming,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  completed  two  courses,  Commercial  Bookkeeping  and 
the  Regular  Normal. 

SPLENDID,  PRACTICAL  COURSE. 

I  consider  your  correspondence  course  in  Electrical  Engineering-  a 
very  practical  one  and  having  completed  it  myself  I  wish  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  institution  that  has  placed  such  a  splendid  course 
within  the  reach  of  all,  by  cheerfully  recommending  it  to  any  one  desir¬ 
ing  practical  knowledge  along  this  line  of  work. 

EMIL  JOHNSON, 

April  14,  1904.  Madrid,  Iowa. 

HEARTILY  RECOMMENDS  WORK. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  my  diploma  which  I  received  today. 
The  course  in  Pharmacy,  which  I  have  just  finished,  I  found  to  be  just 
as  represented.  I  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  those  wishing  to  take 
a  state  examination.  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  consideration  and 
kind  help  during  my  work  in  the  study  of  Pharmacy. 

E.  W.  COOKE, 

May  17,  1904.  Newberg,  Oregon. 
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COURSE  CONFERS  PROFICIENCY. 


I  think  a  great  deal  of  my  diploma  and  know  there  is  no  other  man 
in  town  that  can  show  as  good  a  certificate  in  Steam  Engineering  as 
I  can.  The  course  has  been  worth  much  more  to  me  than  it  cost. 
There  is  not  a  slide  valve  engine  built  that  I  cannot  handle,  or  a  Corliss 
either.  C.  C.  DUNBAR, 

September  20,  1904.  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

INSURES  SUCCESSFUL  EXAMINATION. 

The  correspondence  course  proved  satisfactory  in  every  particular 
and  I  expect  to  be  able  to  take  out  another  one  next  winter.  You  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  I  secured  the  state  certificate  for  which  I  was 
studying.  Owing  to  the  excellent  instruction  papers  and  text-books  on 
Geometry  and  Composition  and  Rhetoric  I  made  a  high  grade  in  each 
and  had  never  before  studied  either.  A.  W.  BREEDEN, 

September  13,  1904.  Patmos,  Arkansas. 


A  REAL  HELP. 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  me  to  give  your  Regular  Normal  Corre¬ 
spondence  course  my  most  hearty  commendation.  I  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  is  a  real  he’p  to  successful  work  in  the  schoolroom  as 
well  as  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  getting  an  education. 

ETHEL  MOORE, 

September  12,  1904.*  Ponca,  Nebraska. 

Has  received  her  Correspondence  School  Diploma  and  also  a  State 
Certificate,  and  is  now  taking  a  course  in  Cicero. 

APPRECIATES  OUR  ATTENTION. 

My  diploma  received  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  atten¬ 
tion  and  personal  interest  you  have  given  me  in  the  study,  and  would 
recommend  your  course  to  any  one  in  search  of  a  good,  practical 
course  in  Steam  Engineering.  GEORGE  HIBBARD, 

June  21,  1904.  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin. 

WORTH  MANY  TIMES  COST. 

I  have  finished  a  course  by  your  home  correspondence  method  and 
think  it  is  a  success.  For  those  who  for  any  reason  cannot  leave  home 
to  attend  college  it  is  the  greatest  of  inventions.  All  needed  to 
complete  the  course  of  study  is  patience  and  perseverance,  but  these 
are  necessary.  The  knowledge  to  be  gained  in  one  of  your  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  is  worth  many  times  the  amount  paid. 

KATIE  B.  RIGOULOT, 

June  27,  1904.  Monroe,  Iowa. 
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CAN  STUDY  AND  TEACH. 


I  received  my  diploma  this  morning  and  must  say  I  prize  it  very 
highly.  I  am  going  to  have  it  framed  at  once. 

The  correspondence  course  is  certainly  very  helpful.  I  taught  my 
school  and  kept  up  my  studying  right  along.  It  can  be  done  very 

easily. 

A  short  time  after  I  began  the  course  I  received  the  first  grade  cer¬ 
tificate  with  excellent  grades.  The  Normal  course  is  what  helped  me 
to  get  it. 

I  would  like  to  hear  of  every  teacher  and  pupil  taking  the  course 
because  it  is  certainly  excellent.  I  think  a  word  should  be  said  re¬ 
garding  the  instructors.  They  were  so  prompt  in  answering  all  ques¬ 
tions  and  examining  the  papers.  EVA  E.  WOLGAMOTT, 

July  27,  1904.  Orient,  Iowa. 

PHARMACY  COURSE  UNEQUALED. 

On  the  16tli  of  last  February  I  paid  $50.00  for  your  correspondence 
course  in  Pharmacy,  in  which  I  recited  by  mail  through  twenty  of 
the  twenty-two  installments,  and  then  spent  a  short  time  in  review  at 
the  college  just  before  the  state  examination,  at  which  I  was  suc¬ 
cessful. 

I  found  your  course  interesting,  easy  to  understand,  helpful  in 
every  way,  and  very  practical.  The  lessons  treat  of  just  those  vital 
points  which  every  pharmacist  needs  to  know,  and  everything  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  concise,  clear  manner  which  encourages  the  student  to 
master  all  of  the  subject. 

I  found  the  quiz  questions  in  connection  with  each  lesson  very  sug¬ 
gestive  and  helpful.  Your  plan  by  which  the  student  sends  his  reci¬ 
tations  to  be  estimated  by  his  instructor  is  a  great  advantage,  as  every 
difficulty  is  in  this  way  cleared  up  at  once,  and  the  teacher  and  student 
are  all  the  time  in  close  touch.  This  is  much  superior  to  the  lecture 
method  which  has  been  so  common  in  instruction  by  mail. 

I  heartily  recommend  your  course  to  any  one  seeking  to  secure  with 
the  most  satisfaction  and  the  least  expense  the  best  work  in  this  line. 

J.  W.  ZWANZIGER, 

February  8,  1904.  Frederika,  Iowa. 

CONCISE  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  Correspondence  School  of  Highland  Park  College  is  all  that  it 
is  claimed  to  be.  I  finished  the  course  in  Caesar  last  winter  and  the 
time  and  money  were  a  most  profitable  investment.  The  lessons  were 
clear,  concise,  and  very  practical,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  any  course  offered. 

FRANK  F.  TRAVIS, 

September  14,  1903.  Hamburg,  Iowa. 
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HARMONY  COURSE  EXCELLENT. 


I  am  more  than  pleased  with  your  course  in  Harmony  by  corre¬ 
spondence.  Certainly  it  is  excellent.  No  student  who  really  wishes  to 
advance,  and  who  is  removed  from  the  possibility  of  taking  oral  les¬ 
sons,  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  OSCAR  BOGUE, 

September  14,  1903.  Earlham,  Iowa. 

PLEASED  WITH  BOOKKEEPING. 

I 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  my  course  in  Bookkeeping.  The  work 
is  just  what  I  was  in  need  of,  and  the  more  I  studied  the  more  I  wanted 
to  study.  I  would  not  drop  the  work  for  twice  what  it  cost  me. 

W.  H.  HACKLEMAN, 

June  3,  1903.  '  McGregor,  Iowa. 


SHORTHAND  SATISFACTORY. 

The  course  of  Stenography  as  studied  through  the  Correspondence 
School  of  Highland  Park  College  is  very  satisfactory  as  well  as  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  same  thoughtful  assistance,  adapted  to  the  need  of  each 
pupil  is  given  by  the  teachers  as  though  the  student  was  at  the  College, 
while  the  expenses  are  greatly  reduced.  MYRTA  KING, 

September  28,  1903.  Maquoketa,  Iowa. 

PREPARES  FOR  CERTIFICATE. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  work  you  gave  me  in  Algebra  and 
Physics  this  summer.  I  am  now  the  proud  possessor  of  a  first  class 
certificate.  ELMA  RANKIN, 

August  24,  1904.  Portsmouth,  Iowa. 

PRAISES  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

I  am  proud  of  my  diploma  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  course.  Al¬ 
low  me  to  thank  you  for  your  close  attention  to  me  and  to  my  work. 
I  cannot  praise  the  work  too  highly.  ELMER  P.  DAVIS, 

September  15,  1903.  West  Elizabeth,  Penn. 

BETTER  THAN  EXPECTED. 

I  have  received  the  diploma  in  Commercial  Bookkeeping.  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  course  was  much  better  than  I  expected,  and  also  worth 
much  more  than  the  cost  to  me.  C.  C.  KILGORE, 

September  16,  1903.  Creston,  Iowa. 
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HELPFUL  IN  METHODS. 


The  more  I  study  the  course,  the  more  I  want  to  keep  at  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  branch  or  branches  interest  me  the  most.  I  find 
them  all  very  helpful  in  my  methods  in  school.  I  have  put  them  to  test 
and  find  them  very  profitable.  JESSIE  NORTON, 

March  15,  1904.  Clinton,  Minnesota. 

TEACHES  TELEGRAPHY  AS  USED. 

You  teach  in  Telegraphy  just  what  is  used  in  an  office  every  day. 
Everything  is  carried  on  here  just  as  given  in  your  instruction. 

•  C.  E.  BALLARD, 

July  17,  1902.  Cordova,  Iowa. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND  BEST. 

The  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  course  which  I  am  taking  by  mail 
is  all  right.  I  had  studied  other  systems,  but  yours  is  the  best  and 
easiest  to  learn,  also  the  easiest  to  write  and  read.  I  like  the  touch 
system  of  typewriting,  and  the  Gregg  Shorthand  is  interesting  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  MAGGIE  E.  UNANGST, 

October  2,  1903.  Moneta,  Iowa. 


A  GREAT  SOURCE  OF  HELP. 

The  correspondence  work  I  took  last  year  with  Highland  Park  Col¬ 
lege  was  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  American  Literature  was 
very  interesting,  and  I  found  when  coming  to  take  the  state  examina¬ 
tion  that  the  work  in  Psychology  and  History  of  Education  had  been  a 
great  source  of  help  to  me.  MARY  HODGES, 

September  16,  1903.  Highmore,  South  Dakota. 

A  GREAT  BENEFIT. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  work,  especially  with  American  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Latin.  They  are  just  fine.  A  person  cannot  help  but  get 
great  benefit  from  them  if  he  has  a  mind  to  work. 

THEO.  IMBS, 

September  12,  1903.  Harrison,  South  Dakota. 

THOROUGH  AND  HELPFUL. 

I  can  heartily  recommend  the  State  Primary  Teacher’s  Certificate 
Course  to  any  who  are  otherwise  denied  the  benefits  of  a  college  edu¬ 
cation.  Its  methods  are  comprehensive,  thorough,  fully  abreast  of  the 
times,  helpful  and  practical.  By  means  of  it  I  received  my  State  Cer¬ 
tificate.  OTHELIA  JOHNSON, 

October  2,  1903.  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa. 
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A  LAST  WORD. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  have  been  outlined  and  explained  the 
various  courses  of  study  presented  by  the  Correspondence  School 
of  Highland  Park  College.  The  purpose  of  this  instruction  is  to 
present  to  every  young  man  and  young  woman  of  today,  otherwise 
denied  the  benefits  of  a  college  education,  the  opportunity  of  pur¬ 
suing  at  home  under  careful  guidance  the  branches  desired.  Its 
methods  are  thorough,  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  helpful,  and  prac¬ 
tical.  Its  greatest  desire  is  to  prove  a  means  of  advancement  to  all 
who  look  forward  to  a  larger  field  of  usefulness,  more  extensive  schol¬ 
arship,  a  broader  view  of  things  noble  and  uplifting,  a  more  complete 
self-mastery,  a  more  glorious  manhood  and  womanhood,  a  life  filled 
with  that  which  satisfies,  which  guarantees  success  and  proves  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  world. 
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DES  MOINES, 
IOWA 


2,000  students 
annually 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS: 


Liberal  Arts  Classical,  Philosophical,  Sclen- 

- tific  Courses.  Academic  and 

Elementary  preparatory  course, in  which  students 
of  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  admitted. 

Normal  Didactic,  State  Certificate,  County  Certifi- 
-  cate,  Primary  Training— the  most  com¬ 
plete  training  school  for  teachers  in  the  west. 
Students  of  all  degrees  of  advancement  admitted. 

Eligineerinq  Electrical,  Steam,  Mechanical. 

- — - —  Civil.  Also  a  special  one- 

year  Electrical  Engineering  course.  A  special 
24-weeks  course  in  Steam  and  Traction  Engineer¬ 
ing.  Shop  work  from  the  beginning. 


Pharmacy  1- Regular Ph.  G.  Course.  2.  Special 
- -  Course  to  Prepare  for  Examination. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Colleges  of 
Pharmacy  in  the  United  States. 

Shorthand  As  Large  and  Complete  College  of 
- -  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  as  is 

found  in  the  country.  Every  graduate  sent  to 
paying  position.  $40  for  full  course,  time  un¬ 
limited. 

Teleqraphy  The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped 
- — — i  College  of  Telegraphy  in  the 

United  States.  Every  graduate  sent  to  a  paying 
position.  *40  for  full  course,  time  unlimited. 


M  USiC  A  Complete  College  of  Music.  Piano,  Vio- 

-  lin,  Voice,  Orchestra.  Band,  Chorus, 

Harmony,  Mandolin.  Guitar,  in  fact  a  full  course 
in  all  grades  of  music.  A  fine  faculty  of  teach¬ 
ers,  each  an  artist  in  his  line. 

Oratory  A  Thoroughly  Equipped  College  of  Ora- 

- —  tory  under  the  direction  of  the 

most  competent  teachers. 

Pen  Art  A  Thoroughly  Established  School  of  Pen- 

- - - -  manship.  Pen  Art  and  Public 

School  Drawing. 

Business  The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Business 
- •  College  in  the  West.  Not  a  depart¬ 
ment  or  literary  college,  but  a  thoroughly  equip¬ 
ped  Business  College,  with  the  finest  business 
exchange  in  the  United  States. 


ClVll  Service  AFull  Course  in  Railway  Mail 

- -  Service.  ^Enter  at  once  and 

prepare  for  the  examination. 


Home  Study  Over  4, 400  Students  Enrolled  in 
- —  the  Correspondence  School.  Al¬ 
most  any  subject  you  wish  by  correspondence. 


The  Summer  School 
opens  June  19,  1905. 


Summer  School 

Special  work  for  all  grades  of  teachers. 

Expenses 


Board  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.50  per 
week.  Tuition  in  College,  Nor¬ 
mal  and  Commercial  Courses,  $12.00  per  quarter. 
All  expenses  three  months  $45.40;  six  months 
$85.47;  nine  months  $124.21.  Catalogue  free. 
Mention  course  in  which  you  are  interested  and 
state  whether  you  wish  residence  or  correspond¬ 
ence  work. 


Instruction  Given  in  Most  of  the  Above  Courses  by  Correspondence 


O.  H.  LONGWELL,  PRESIDENT  HIGHLAND  PARK  COLLEGE,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 
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